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Fixed category 

Sad to say, Andrew Northall does 
not grasp the Marxist approach to 
politics (Letters, December 19 2019). 
Leave aside his reactionary belief 
that referendums are some sort of 
pinnacle of democracy (they aren’t): it 
is his abstentionist attitude towards the 
Labour Party that really concerns me 
- crucially because it is shared by too 
many other good comrades on the left. 

Whereas Marxism emphasises 
potential, movement and _ change, 
comrade Northall appears to be 
wedded to fixed-category reasoning. 
Perhaps this explains the nonsense he 
sometimes writes. He claims that the 
“sreat majority of the socialist and 
revolutionary left” in Britain “seems 
to have been completely disorientated 
by Mr Corbyn and Corbynism”. He 
includes what he hilariously calls 
the “Weekly Worker Group” in that 
“sreat majority”. Well, I don’t know 
what he’s been reading over the last 
decade or so, but the idea that the 
CPGB was “completely disorientated 
by Mr Corbyn and Corbynism” runs 
so completely against the facts that it 
almost amounts to a barefaced lie. It 
is because I don’t think the comrade is 
being deliberately dishonest that I am 
forced to treat him as a mere naive. 

The fact of the matter 1s that the CPGB 
has had a long and entirely consistent 
position on the Labour Party. Look at our 
17 theses on the Labour Party from 2004. 
We were crystal-clear: the Labour Party 
came onto the historical agenda because 
of the decline of British hegemony and 
the perceived failure of Lib-Labism, 
as far as the trade union bureaucracy 
was concemed. Despite Blairism we 
were convinced that the Labour Party 
remained a “bourgeois workers’ party”. 
That is why we condemned the “right 
sectarian” approach of the dominant 
forces in the Socialist Alliance, when 
it came to the Labour Party. We 
urged active engagement. The theses 
concluded as follows: “Our overriding 
goal is to organise the advanced part 
of the working class into a Communist 
Party. Obviously that involves a whole 
series of stages and associated political 
struggles. The fight for a Communist 
Party is inseparable from conducting 
an organised intervention in the Labour 
Party” (Weekly Worker January 29 2004). 

We have — successively _ refined, 
developed and concretised our approach. 
Our November 2010 aggregate of CPGB 
members agreed a set of 24 theses, which 
include this formulation: “The Labour 
Party can be made into a real party of 
labour. By that we communists mean 
establishing the Labour Party as a united 
front for all pro-working class partisans 
and organisations. Undemocratic bans 
and proscriptions should be rescinded 
and all communist, revolutionary 
socialist and left groups encouraged to 
affiliate.” 

In this spirit, the CPGB has 
given unstinting political support 
to Labour Party Marxists since its 
launch (see Labour Party Marxists 
Nol, November 2011). Needless to 
say, LPM has found an ever growing 
audience for Marxist ideas. 

So relevant was our agreed approach 
that we further developed it prior to 
Jeremy Corbyn’s election as Labour 
leader (Weekly Worker June 16 2015). 
Ergo, the suggestion that the CPGB 
found itself “completely disorientated 
by Mr Corbyn and Corbynism” is a 
self-evident absurdity. 

Nor did we lose our critical faculties 
when Corbyn was finally elected 
in September 2015. Of course, he 
was never more than a dithering left 
reformist, nor was his programme in 
any way socialist. Hence a Labour 


government with Corbyn as prime 
minister would not mark a change 
in class power. As our April 2019 
ageregate theses state, “At best 
[Labour’s approach] amounts to an 
illusory attempt to run British capitalism 
in the interests of the working class” 
(Weekly Worker May 2 2019). 

Nonetheless, to their credit Corbyn 
and his small circle of allies had a 
record of opposing imperialist wars and 
adventures, standing in solidarity with 
striking workers and voting against the 
Tory assault on migrants, democratic 
rights and public services. This is what 
sent the US state department, army 
generals, MI5 chiefs and Blairite MPs 
into a frenzy. 

Corbyn’s election as Labour leader 
greatly increased the intensity of the 
class struggle being fought out in 
Labour’s ranks. Where the reformist left 
has sought to appease, has backtracked, 
the Labour right attacked with cynicism, 
viciousness and an _ unprecedented 
‘Anti-Zionism equals anti-Semitism’ 
smear campaign. However, the Labour 
left now dominates many Constituency 
Labour Parties and is increasingly open 
to Marxist answers. 

To stand aside from this huge 
struggle, to merely comment on it from 
the sidelines, to belittle its importance 
has nothing to do with Marxism. It is to 
aid the Labour right and the bourgeois 
establishment. 

Comrade  Northall continues: 
collectively “we” seem to have “bet the 
entire farm on Mr Corbyn becoming 
prime minister and bringing about a 
socialist transformation of the state and 
economy. Yet another failure by the 
Labour Party to win a general election 
is treated as a disaster for the whole 
class and the left.” 

Well, that diagnosis might apply 
to soft-left organisations such as the 
Labour Representation Committee, 
Momentum and the Morning Star’s 
Communist Party of Britain. But the 
CPGB? Hardly. Programmatically we 
do not look to a left-reformist Labour 
government as being a necessary stage 
in the struggle for socialism. Indeed 
we have warned of the danger of a 
left Labour government being elected 
under conditions where the working 
class has not yet been cured of its 
illusions in reformism, electoralism 
and peaceful constitutionalism. 

Comrade Northall says that the 
Labour Party was “founded by trade 
unions in order to elect to parliament 
and other assemblies trade union and 
working class representatives to press 
for legislative changes to _ benefit 
working people in this country.” A 
statement which is true in so far as it 
goes. But his conclusion is undialectical 
and in practical terms utterly useless: 
Labour’s role “is to win elections and 
then use those elected representatives to 
press for changes. Its inherent purpose 
and function is to achieve reforms 
within capitalism.” 

Presumably, the comrade means 
by “inherent” what it says in the 
dictionary: ie, something which is 
defining, permanent or essential. If we 
applied that approach to trade unions 
and the trade union movement, what 
would be the result? Trade unions are 
collective organisations of workers, 
whose “inherent” purpose is to bargain 
with employers in order to improve pay 
and conditions. Well, true ... but. 

Treating trade unions as a fixed 
category gets us nowhere. The idea 
of transforming them into a “school 
of communism” (VI Lenin ‘Leftwing’ 
communism) would seem to be a 
complete fantasy. Trade unions, tenants 
associations, co-ops and the Labour 
Party constitute what Marx called the 
“real movement of the working class’. 
Hence, when trade unions in Britain 
broke with Lib-Labism and formed the 
Labour Party back in 1900, this was 
something wholeheartedly welcomed 
by the leading authorities in the Second 


International. 

Karl Kautsky moved the successful 
resolution supporting the affiliation of 
the Labour Party in 1908. Remember, 
while the working class movement 
in Britain was politically backward, 
in terms of history, numbers and 
organisation, it was the most important 
national contingent globally. Gaining 
the affiliation of the Labour Party 
represented a huge prize, which had to 
be grasped with both hands. 

Kautsky frankly admitted that 
the Labour Party had not formally 
committed itself either to socialism or 
the class struggle. However, or so he 
claimed, it accepted the class struggle 
“in practice”. This latter formulation 
produced an amendment from Lenin. 
He supported Labour Party affiliation. 
Despite that, he argued, in practice 
the Labour Party does not pursue a 
“fully independent class policy”. Lenin 
presented his own assessment. The 
Labour Party is “taking the first step 
towards socialism and a class policy 
of the proletarian mass organisations” 
(VI Lenin CW Vol 15, Moscow 1977, 
p235). 

Lenin’s amendment failed. That did 
not stop him, on behalf of the RSDLP, 
voting for Kautsky’s resolution. Nor 
did it stop him from roundly criticising 
the delegates from Britain’s Social 
Democratic Federation, the Russian 
Socialist Revolutionary Party and the 
revolutionary wing of the Bulgarian 
socialists, who all voted against 
Kautsky. 

It is an “elementary” sectarian error 
for Marxists “not to link themselves 
with the unconscious but powerful 
class instinct of the trade unions’’. 
Those who do so turn Marxism into a 
“dogma”, when what it should be is a 
“guide to action’. 

The Labour Party is a_ federal 
party with hundreds of thousands 
of individual members and millions 
affiliated through the unions. That 
cardinal fact, not time restraints, is why 
the CPGB opposed all the silly attempts 
at forming a Labour Party mark two. 

Only a fool can fail to recognise that 
socialist ideas are growing in the Labour 
Party, that socialism has the possibility 
of becoming a mass movement in 
Britain. To counterpose the perspective 
of transforming the Labour Party into 
a united front of a special kind against 
building a mass Communist Party 1s 
sectarianism. Indeed it is sectarianism 
of the worst kind. 

Jack Conrad 
London 


Uitra-left 


Andrew Northall’s letter on Labour’s 
defeat in the 2019 general election is 
pure ultra-left cynicism. The truth is 
that the importance of the Labour Party 
goes beyond winning elections. Labour 
still has 203 seats in parliament. The 
working people still have a voice. The 
left groups outside the Labour Party 
don’t even have one seat in parliament, 
so those who are quick to criticise “Mr” 
Corbyn should show more humility. 
The primary role of the Labour Party 
at this time is defending the interest of 
the working people under capitalism. 
The introduction of a national health 
service is a good example. Labour has 
done a good job in pushing Britain 
to a more social form of capitalism 
than would otherwise be the case. For 
instance, when people fall sick, they 
don’t have to pay to get better, if they 
decide to resort to mainstream medical 
care. So we need a party which can 
defend the interest of the working 
people under capitalism, until such 
time as capitalism loses enough support 
to make a socialist transformation of 
society possible. It is quite possible that 
the Labour Party can lead the process 
of socialist transformation. At least it 
is not impossible, as comrade Northall 
seems to believe. One of the factors, 
and possibly the most important one, 


which would lead to capitalism losing 
mass support, and thus giving the 
Labour left a chance, 1s the inflationary 
consequences of peak oil, followed 
by the global oil production decline, 
if no cheap energy replacement to oil 
becomes available. In other words, 
an oil crisis could undermine support 
for capitalism in the middle classes, 
isolating the elite, and making the 
socialist transformation of society 
possible. This is only one possible way 
things could play out. 

As for the socialist transformation 
of society in an advanced society 
like Britain, with a long history of 
parliamentary democracy, we are faced 
with a different situation to that which 
Lenin and his Bolsheviks faced, both 
objectively and subjectively, with the 
latter being related to the question of 
Marxism, which most of the radical left 
still base themselves on. 

One of the fundamental mistakes 
of Karl Marx and his followers is 
the wrong teaching that socialism 
comes from dictatorship rather than 
democracy. The idea that socialism 
needs a dictatorship is a flawed idea, 
which confuses state coercion with 
dictatorship. 

The Marxist view that dictatorship 
is necessary to bring in socialism 
opens the door to the abuse of political 
power, and is an idea which has done 
a great deal of damage to the struggle 
for socialism. Many on the left have 
blamed all the negative aspects of the 
Russian Revolution on Stalin, but what 
the left needs to understand is that most 
of these negative features are related 
to Marx’s theory that socialism needs 
dictatorship. Dictatorship is the central 
idea of Marxism and Lenin wrote that a 
Marxist was someone who recognised 
the need for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Dictatorship, Lenin argued, 
was rule untrammelled by any law. 
You don’t need a university degree in 
political science to see the potential 
for political tyranny contained within 
Marxism. Yes, Marx was on the side 
of the working people, but his theories 
were flawed. And the theory that we 
need dictatorship to bring in socialism 
is flaw number one. 

Northall’s assessment of Labour’s 
defeat in the general election suggests 
to me that he belongs to Marx’s 
dictatorship camp. But replacing 
bourgeois democracy with Marxist 
dictatorship is not a step forward. The 
step forward is replacing capitalism 
with a democratic socialist society 
- an idea which Trotsky belatedly 
understood after he lost power, 
although he was not able see that the 
Marxist teaching that socialism comes 
from dictatorship 1s wrong, dangerous 
and backward. 

Tony Clark 
Labour supporter 


Mass CP 


I agree with Andrew _ Northall’s 
conclusion that the place for all 
Marxists and socialists is not in the 
Labour Party, but in building a mass 
Communist Party. 

It is very sad that the CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee has 
decided to dissolve the CPGB into the 
reformist Labour Party. The CPGB 
PCC is following in the footsteps 
of Joe Stalin’s 1953 British road to 
socialism, which saw a parliamentary 
road to socialism in Britain. As such the 
PCC is copying the mistaken 40 years’ 
deep entryist work of Ted Grant’s 
Revolutionary Socialist League (better 
known as the Miulitant Tendency) 
within the Labour Party. 

Communists, as advised by Lenin in 
his pamphlet ‘Leftwing’ communism: 
an infantile disorder, should not touch 
the bourgeois Labour Party with a 
bargepole. Trotsky also wrote in his 
1925 book Where is Britain going? that 
it 1s necessary for revolutionaries to 
build a Communist Party independent 


of the Labour Party. 

The International Socialist 
Organisation in the USA has gone the 
same way as the CPGB has now done 
in Britain and dissolved itself after 
large numbers of members voted with 
their feet and jomed the Democratic 
Socialists of America. At the same 
time, the Committee for a Workers’ 
International this summer experienced 
its biggest split yet after its leader, Peter 
Taaffe, led their members down the 
garden path. The same can be said about 
the PCC’s leadership of the CPGB. 

In my opinion, the common strand 
in all these developments is the 
failure of revolutionary organisations 
to recognise the swing to the right 
amongst the working class across the 
globe. This is clearly shown by the 
election (and likely re-election) of 
Donald Trump in the USA, together 
with the election of far-right politicians 
in countries as far apart as Brazil and 
Hungary. This swing to the right 
made itself felt in Britain, when Boris 
Johnson was elected prime minister 
in the ‘Get Brexit done’ landslide of 
December 12. 

In my opinion, only the Socialist 
Workers Party has the correct position 
when it comes to the Labour Party and 
the mistaken so-called parliamentary 
road to socialism, which unfortunately 
has now been embraced by the CPGB 
PCC. The bookies’ favourite to be the 
new Labour leader, Rebecca Long- 
Bailey, has reassured the capitalist 
state that she is “willing to push the 
nuclear button”. She’s also reassured 
the Jewish Labour Movement that she 
won’t readmit expelled former Labour 
MP Chris Williamson to the party. By 
doing so, Rebecca will become just 
a younger, female version of Jeremy 
Corbynism’s reformism. 

John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 


Age of Populism 


Jeremy Corbyn did not lose the 
December election. Boris Johnson 
won. Nationalism (Johnson) always 
overlays class (Corbyn). For rightwing 
populists like Boris Johnson it is all 
about nationalism. Focusing on the 
ills of Jeremy Corbyn in post-election 
discussions fails to make one see 
the wider picture of what is really 


happening. With Boris Johnson’s 
win we have truly entered the Age of 
Populism. 


At the beginning of 2020 and with 
the exception of a few smaller countries 
(eg, New Zealand, Denmark, Iceland, 
etc), most democratic countries 
are either governed by rightwing 
conservatives (Germany, France, 
Japan, Italy, Greece, Australia, several 
South American countries, etc) or by 
rightwing populists (the UK, the USA, 
India, Brazil, the Philippines, Hungary, 
Israel, Poland, etc). 

The fact that the right wins elections 
is nothing new. Their winning during 
the Age of Populism comes with rafts 
of new communication technologies. 
Historically, every epoch had its 
own communication _ technology. 
Fascism grew with the radio. Post- 
war conservatism (1950s and 60s) 
and neoliberalism (1970s-90s) had 
television. The Age of Populism has the 
internet with the clear domination of 
Facebook, but also Twitter, YouTube, 
WhatsApp, WeChat, Instagram, etc. 
Older people still read newspapers like 
Murdoch’s Sun and watch commercial 
TV. 

Young people between the age of 
15 and 25 hardly watch TV and they 
do not read newspapers. It looks like 
they never will. They get their news 
from the biggest global propaganda 
machine the world has ever seen, 
as Siva Vaidhyanathan has written. 
Facebook reaches 2.2 billion people - 
nobody else can muster that. Facebook 
brings targeted disinformation. 
Cambridge Analytica and Russian 
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troll factories are most known for 
that. Often unintentionally, Facebook 
also spreads misinformation. It is a 
polarising machine. At Facebook, the 
most sensational information travels 
faster and further. The debunking of 
fake news almost never reaches those 
who read such misinformation and 
disinformation in the first place. 

Today, Facebook is the place for 
fake news and conspiracy theories like 
Pizzagate - no, Hillary Clinton did not 
run a child pornography ring from the 
basement of a Washington pizza shop. 
Together with YouTube, WhatsApp, 
Twitter, WeChat, Instagram, etc, they 
decide what news people get. Just 
imagine Donald Trump without Twitter 
- a sheer impossibility. In the Age of 
Populism, Facebook and its entourage 
influence people. They shape attitudes 
and eventually elections. It is no surprise 
that the rise of the Age of Populism is 
paralleled by the phenomenal growth 
of anti-social media. All this means 
two things: firstly, Jeremy Corbyn did 
not lose the election - he never had a 
chance in the first place. Secondly, 
worse 1s to come. 

Thomas Klikauer 
Sydney, Australia 


Get it done 


Theresa May in the first session of this 
parliament - in making a back-handed 
swipe at the outcome of this election in 
contrast to hers in 2017 - pointed out 
that at that time Labour had promised to 
respect the outcome of the referendum. 
That’s why they did so well and she did 
so badly. 

She is right, traditional working class 
voters had drifted away from Labour 
to either mass abstention or Ukip, 
as it started flying ‘remain’ colours. 
Labour’s 2017 manifesto, however, 
had promised to respect the ‘leave’ 
decision. Corbyn told us on numerous 
TV interviews that this meant leaving 
the customs union and the single 
market. The tide turned sharply toward 
him. Traditional proletarian northern, 
Welsh and Midlands voters were not 
turned off by either him or a radical 
leftist social democratic programme; 
on the contrary, now that Brexit was 
out of the way, the class lines were 
clear again and they embraced the new 
left Labour with enthusiasm. 

What changed this time is only too 
clear: the liberal left and Labour activists 
were warned - not least by vulnerable 
MPs in ‘leave’ constituencies - what 
was happening. The writing was being 
writ large on umpteen walls. At the 
same time the Blairites, in cahoots 
with the press from liberal to rabidly 
Tory TV channels, and the anti-Corbyn 
Zionist campaign, were throwing up a 
shit storm of anti-Semitic allegations. 
Not that this was something previously 
on the lips of traditional voters, but 
Corbyn’s complete collapse in the 
course of it started to present him as 
someone with something to hide - a 
guilty man, an apologist cringingly 
grovelling before interviewers like 
Andrew Neil and talking in that stupid 
little voice he started to adopt. 

His performance started to make 
him a problem when previously it had 
hardly featured. When it was time to 
make the bold and determined fight 
on the meanings of words, political 
positions, principles and address the 
class war being fought out in the party 
and the nature of the politics behind 
the politics, he crumbled publicly. 
The same was true over the ‘terrorist’ 
allegations: he and McDonnell yielded 
the pass on Ireland and the Middle 
East without any attempt to explain the 
situation, how it arose, and what forces 
were involved with what interests. 

The anger and outrage at Labour 
in traditional areas was deep and real. 
People feel ignored, deceived and 
treated with contempt. Mind you, I had 
no idea that it was so deep the utterly 
unthinkable would happen and miners 
and traditional steel and coalfield 
areas would actually vote Tory. But 
let’s be clear: these roots were ripped 


up by the ‘remain’ Blairites and bright 
young liberal leftists, who thought they 
had painted traditional working class 
communities into a corner, not being 
able to vote for a ‘leave’ party, and 
the choice would be abstain or Labour 
left as the only options. They badly 
overplayed the loyalty card and once 
uprooted it’s a hard tree to replant - not 
that these communities have become 
Tory by any stretch. But if someone 
keeps challenging you to punch them 
on the nose, believing whatever they 
do you never will, they are inviting a 
painful bluff call. 

Despite this, comrades in this paper 
are still casting their pearls of wisdom 
to the masses about how they have 
carefully studied it and, honest, we would 
be better off in the European Union, 
coz there will be even more of us and 
bigger is better. Never mind the lack of 
democracy and control - feel the width. 
Others are confidently relaunching the 
second referendum campaign; for god’s 
sake, give it up! How many times do you 
need telling, we do not want to be part 
of this EU proto-superstate - a creature, 
from its inception, of globalisation and 
the World Bank. But almost worse than 
its substance was the lack of respect for 
us and our views that continues yet to 
rankle. 

So the so-called inquest into what 
went wrong is to be headed up by 
Blairite remainers and MPs who lost 
their seats mainly because they or the 
party were remainers in leave seats. 
Who is now running for the leadership? 
The same people who steered this 
calamitous course onto the rocks and 
mutinied against the captain, who 
frankly had by then his telescope the 
wrong way round. 

If you want any chance of regaining 
the loyalty of the heartlands area, the new 
leader should not be a remainer, should 
not be a Blairite or an occupant of the 
London bubble or middle class liberal 
elite. Someone like Ian Lavery would fill 
the spot and take the party by the scruff 
and put it back on a socialist, working 
class course. Whatever comes of that, 
the self-declared left must now stop this 
temper tantrum over losing the bloody 
referendum and accept that we are out. 
Let’s deal with the political situations 
which now develop, some of which are 
hugely progressive - the prospects for a 
32-county Ireland, and successful border 
poll for a start. P’'d be happier with a truly 
independent Scotland free of the UK 
and the EU, but that will be an exciting 
debate coming up. 

The first major clash with a major 
industrial union since the miners is 
shaping up between Boris and _ his 
new government and the rail unions, 
over the essential service provisions 
- meaning all-out rail stoppages will 
be illegal. Before anyone tells me this 
shows we should have stayed in the 
EU, you should know this is an EU 
regulation applicable across the rest of 
Europe! 

Into the new year of struggle, 
comrades. 

David Douglass 
South Shields 


Faragean or not? 


In response to Dave Vincent (Letters, 
December 12 2019) I will first briefly 
identify the issues of dispute: (1) 
Relationship to Corbyn Labour. (2) 
Attitude to ‘remain’, ‘leave’ and 
‘Farageism’. (3) English and Scottish 
nationalism. (4) Is reforming the EU 
possible? (5) Indigenous rights over 
immigration. In this letter I will deal 
with points (1) and (2). 

Corbyn’s socialist Labour is not a 
republican socialist party. This much 
is obvious. So, in England, what 
should republican socialists do? Adopt 
a united front approach - standing 
with Corbyn against the Tories, whilst 
criticising Labour’s social-monarchist 
programme and other political failings 
(on Zionism, for example). 

During this election Corbyn was 
under siege from the Tories, the BBC, 
his own MPs, the Tory press and the 


billionaire class, etc. In the heat of 
battle, of course, Labour’s failure to use 
democratic weapons must be criticised, 
but in the context of defending the 
Corbyn movement against the barrage 
of lies and slanders. We are not leftwing 
allies of the Tories trying to prevent 
Corbyn’s ‘socialist-Labour’ winning 
the election. 

I alleged Dave had accidently 
slipped into that kind of leftism. He 
denied this. He suggests a short letter on 
the failings of Corbyn did not represent 
the full spectrum of his views. He cites 
a proud record of opposing the Tories 
as a working class activist. I have no 
reason to doubt any of that. Indeed it 
strengthens my case. 

Dave marched on 117 protests, most 
of which were opposing the Tories. 
How many marches were directed 
against Corbyn? Probably none. So 
why, when the election happens, switch 
all your fire against Corbyn? It does 
not make sense. Dave’s words should 
reflect his own protest actions against 
the Tories rather than seeming to imply 
that Corbyn was the main problem for 
the working class movement. 

Dave’s second line of defence 1s that 
it is a short letter and there is only time 
or space to criticise Labour. I could see 
that is a fair point if he had accepted 
or endorsed a united front with Corbyn 
against the Tories and hence accepted 
my comments as a welcome corrective. 
Instead he reinforces his original 
standpoint that Labour has abandoned 
the working class. This is while the 
Tories claim to become the working 
class party by getting Brexit done! 

Dave’s main point is making the case 
for another party with more working 
class MPs and less benefits offered for 
the middle classes and he links this to 
leaving the EU. Republican socialists 
have long argued that the working class 
movement needs a republican socialist 
party rather than Labour’s broad-church, 
liberal-socialist party. A republican 
perspective applies to the rest of Europe 
as much as it does to England. 

I did not criticise Dave for being 
in favour of leaving the EU (although 
there is a case to be made). My criticism 
was more specific. I accused him of 
adopting a Faragean interpretation 
of the result and that is significantly 
different. Any democrat recognises that 
England and Wales voted to leave the 
EU. This does not mean leaving the 
single market or the customs union. 
Nobody voted on that, because it was 
not on the ballot paper. 

I fully understand why the Tory 
right and the Brexit Party want to seize 
the political advantage of their victory 
and refashion the meaning of ‘leave’ in 
their class interests. They will take the 
whole of the UK out of the EU and the 
single market and the customs union, so 
they can bring in harsher anti-working 
class immigration controls and do free 
market deals with the US. They will not 
allow working class people, like Dave, 
to vote on whether they endorse the 
May-Johnson deal or reject it. This is 
undemocratic. 

Dave thinks leaving the EU is 
progressive and cites the support of 
Benn, Crow, Scargill, Galloway and 
Skinner. ‘Remain’ democrats think 
they are wrong, but that it is better to 
accept the result - although not in the 
anti-democratic and anti-working class 
way the Tories and Farage have defined 
it. That must be opposed. There is no 
reason to support or give credence to 
the Tory-Faragean version of ‘leave’ 
either on grounds of class interest or 
democracy. 

So my original charge stands. Dave 
wants England to leave the EU, but has 
been won over by the Tory-Faragean 
con-man unionist interpretation of it. 
What Dave has never done is defend 
the right of the Irish and Scottish 
people to remain in the EU or the nght 
of all working class people to vote on 
whatever dirty deal the ruling class 
offers. 

Steve Freeman 
email 


_ NGIION 


Sunday January 12, 5pm: Public meeting, Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn 
Road, London WC1. Trump’s assassination of Iranian general Soleimani is 
a declaration of war on the region - what should be our response? Speakers: 
Moshé Machover, Israeli socialist; Yassamine Mather, Hopi. 

Organised by Hands Off the People of Iran (Hopi): hopoi.org. 


Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday January 14, 6.30pm: Series of talks on social and biological 
anthropology, Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 
Taviton Street, off Gordon Square, London WC1. This meeting: “Why 
patriarchy? The origins of gender inequality’. Speaker: Chris Knight. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: radicalanthropologygroup.org. 


What next after the general election? 
Friday January 10, 7pm: Meeting for Labour Party members. 
The Welcome Centre, 43 Hamilton Street, Birkenhead CH41. What 
happened and why? What should Wirral Labour activists do now? 
Organised by Wirral Momentum: 

www.tacebook.com/events/3 179388888743357. 


No war on Iran 

Trump has been heading for war with Iran since tearing up the nuclear 
deal. Campaign for peace and de-escalation in the Middle East. 
Protest events organised by Stop the War Coalition: 

London: Saturday January 11, 12 noon. 

Demonstration, assemble BBC, Portland Place, London W1A. 
www.tacebook.com/events/794950734300496. 

Newcastle: Saturday January 11, 11.30am. 

Rally, Grey’s Monument, Grainger Street, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1. 
www.tacebook.com/events/59092 1574806657. 

Liverpool: Saturday January 11, lpm. 

Rally, Bombed Out Church, Leece Street, Liverpool L1. 
www.tacebook.com/events/75 1021732086504. 

Bristol: Saturday January 11, 12 noon. 

Rally, The Fountains, Central Promenade, City Centre, Bristol BS1. 
www.tacebook.com/events/561159214436419. 

Bradford: Sunday January 12, 12 noon. 

Demonstration, assemble Centenary Square, Bradford BD1. 
www.facebook.com/events/989635611410516. 

Chester: Monday January 13, 7pm. 

Organising meeting, The Pied Bull, 53 Northgate Street, Chester CH1. 
www.tacebook.com/events/2634446293453 168. 

Swansea: Saturday January 18, 12 noon. 

Rally, The Big Screen, Castle Square, Swansea SA1. 
www.tacebook.com/events/4824 13835793167. 

Warrington: Sunday January 19, 1pm. 

Rally, The Skittles, Bridge Street, Warrington, WA1. 
www.tacebook.com/events/462036747818927. 


Building the Labour Left Alliance 
Pre-conference meetings organised by the Labour Left Alliance: 
labourleft.org/Ila-launch-conference. 

Leeds and West Yorkshire: Saturday January 11, 1pm-3pm. 
Burley Lodge Centre, 42-46 Burley Lodge Road, Leeds LS6. 
Cheltenham and Gloucestershire: Sunday January 12, 6pm. 
Premier Inn, Brewery Quarter, Henrietta Street, Cheltenham GL50. 
Rotherham: Tuesday January 14 (and 28), 7pm. 

Bridge Inn, Rotherham. 

Bristol and West: Wednesday January 15, 6.30pm. 

Tony Benn House (Unite), Victoria Street, Bristol BS1. 
Barnsley: Wednesday January 15, 7pm. 

The Old No7 Pub, 7 Market Hill, Barnsley S70. 

Leicester: Saturday January 18, lam. 

Leicester Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate, Leicester LE1. 
Merseyside: Monday January 20, 7pm. 

Quaker Meeting House, 22 School Lane, Liverpool L1. 
Croydon: January 20, 7.30pm. 

Ruskin House, 23 Coombe Road, Croydon CRO. 

Nottingham: Thursday January 23, 7.45pm. 

Nottingham Mechanics Institute, North Sherwood Street, NG1. 
London (all): Sunday January 26, 1pm-3.30pm. 

Kurdish Community Centre, 11 POrtland Gardens, London N4. 
Sheffield: Thursday January 30. Details to be announced. 


The silence of others 

Sunday January 12, 10.20am: Film screening, Bolivar Hall, 54 
Grafton Way, London W1. Revealing the epic struggle of victims 

of Spain’s 40-year dictatorship under Franco, as they organise an 
international lawsuit and fight a ‘pact of forgetting’ around the crimes 
they suffered. Followed by discussion. Entrance £10 (£8) cash only. 
Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: socialistfilm.blogspot.com. 


The reports of Sarah and Saleem 

Monday January 13, 5.50pm: Film screening, Home, 2 Tony Wilson 
Place, Manchester M15. The extra-marital affair between a Palestinian 
man and an Israeli woman has political consequences under Israeli rule. 
Followed by discussion. Entrance £9.50 (£7.50). 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign Manchester: 
www.facebook.com/events/2524830181065609. 


Stand with Palestine 

Wednesday January 15, 6pm: Protest lobby, Tower Hamlets Council, 
Mulberry Place, 5 Clove Crescent, London E14. Demand the council 
lifts its ban on Palestine solidarity events - Free speech on Palestine! 
Organised by Tower Hamlets Palestine Solidarity - Jenin Friendship: 
www.facebook.com/events/797278 194057154. 


Relative surplus value 

Thursday January 16, 6pm: Capital study session, Jack Jones House, 
2 Churchill Way, Liverpool L3. Organised by Merseyside Socialist 
Theory Study Group: study4socialism@outlook.com. 


CPGEB wills 


Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. 
If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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his week has been a godsend for 
leaders of the Islamic Republic. 
First, the drone strike that killed 
Qassem Soleimani, the commander 
in chief of the Quds force of Iran’s 
Revolutionary Guards. Then Donald 
Trump’s subsequent threat to bomb 
52 targets in Iran. We can say with a 
level of confidence that in the short 
term all this has done wonders for the 
Islamic regime. 

Of course, everything could change 
suddenly if the United Sates decides 
to retaliate for the missile attack on 
two US air bases in Anbar and Erbil 
provinces in Iraq. But it seems there 
were no casualties and the Iraqi 
government had prior warning of the 
attack - there is speculation that the US 
military was also given notice to make 
sure there were no casualties. Iran’s 
foreign minister, Mohammad Javad 
Zarif, has announced that the missile 
attack has concluded the retaliation 
for Soleimani’s assassination. 
However, there is no doubt we are 
entering a period of prolonged tension 
and possible US air attacks. 

Inside Iran, a mood of patriotism 
has grown, with rival factions within 
the government coming — closer 
together, and even some opponents 
of the regime rallying to ‘defend the 
country’. Such views are expressed 





T 


A godsend for the regime 


Yassamine Mather assesses the situation in the Middle East following the US assassination of Qassem 
Soleimani and Iran’s missile revenge gesture 


SD, 





by the former foreign minister of | 
the shah’s era, Ardeshir Zahedi - the \ 


son of general Fazlollah Zahedi, 


the commander of the 1953 CIA- 
backed coup that paved the way for 
the shah’s return from exile. Zahedi 
praised Soleimani in a January 5 BBC 
Persian programme, and his views 
find echoes amongst middle class 
nationalists, though they have never 
been supporters of the regime. 
Inevitably the assassination, 
Trump’s threats and now the missile 
attack on US bases mean a new, 
dangerous situation is unfolding in 
the Middle East. On January 3, soon 
after the drone attack near Baghdad’s 


Ali Khamenei with Qassem Soleimani 


civilian airport, Iran’s foreign 
minister summoned officials from 
the Swiss embassy - which represents 
US interests - to express his outrage 
at the “assassination of general 
Soleimani’, stating it was a “blatant 
example of American state terrorism” 
(senior Iraqi Shia militia leaders, most 
notably Abu Mahdi al-Muhandis, 
were also killed). 

There are suggestions that the 


High 

L et me start 2020 with some good 
news: our 2019 fighting fund 
ended on a high note, with £620 
donated to the Weekly Worker since 
the last issue of 2019 on December 
19. That took our final fighting 
fund of the year over and above the 
£2,000 monthly target up to £2,077. 

Thanks go to the dozens of 
comrades who helped us out - in 
particular SK with his magnificent 
£230, PM for his £100, and DG 
(£60) and JT (£50) for their usual 
standing orders. JC and MD chipped 
in with generous PayPal donations, 
while JS (£25) and JC (£30) came 
up with handy bank transfers. 

A word of caution though: the 
extra £77 we got in December didn’t 
quite make up for the previous 
shortfall and we ended 2019 with 
a deficit of £127. But £127 out of 
£24,000 is not a disaster! Still, we 
need to reach our target each and 
every month in 2020 if we possibly 
can. 

And we start the year with a 
pretty useful £597. In the first eight 
days of the month 28 comrades 
came up with a contribution to 
our first fighting fund of the year - 





note 


mostly by standing order, but also 
by cheque, bank transfer and Pay 
Pal - not to mention the tremendous 
£100 in cash handed to one of 
our team at last Sunday’s London 
Communist Forum by GT. 

Other highlights were the £50 
each from MF (his usual PayPal 
donation) and AC (standing order), 
along with eight other donations of 
£20 or more. Thanks to everyone! 

But now we need to build on 
this support - let’s make sure the 
Weekly Worker is up to the numerous 
challenges facing the left, following 
the defeats of the end of last year. 
It’s only our paper that consistently 
fights for what 1s needed: the unity 
of all revolutionaries in a single, 
principled, Marxist party. Let’s 
make sure we take concrete steps 
towards achieving that, while at the 
same time continuing the fight to 
transform Labour into a “united front 
of a special kind’’. Will you help? @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


exchange also included threats to 
‘take revenge’ on the US - a hard- 
line stance that apparently prompted 
Trump to send off his January 5 tweet 
that the US is “targeting” 52 Iranian 
sites, some “at a very high level and 
important to Iran and the Iranian 
culture”. America will strike “very 
fast and very hard” if Tehran attacks 
Americans or US assets. Defense 
secretary Mark T Esper later promised 
to stay within international law and 
not to attack cultural sites, but Trump 
tweeted, in reply, “They’re allowed 
to torture and maim our people ... 
and we’re not allowed to touch their 
cultural site? It doesn’t work like 
that.” 

The January 2 drone attack was 
the culmination of sabre-rattling that 
started in December of last year. 
Washington blamed Iranian-backed 
militia for firing rockets at a military 
base in Iraq used by US troops - an 
American civilian contractor was 
killed. Payback came in the form 
of US air strikes against Kata’ib 
Hezbollah, a pro-Iran Shia Iraqi 
militia. These killed 25 of its fighters. 
The Shia group’s response came 
on December 31, when it took over 
the vast US embassy compound in 
Baghdad. 

US retaliation came in the form 
of the assassination of Soleimani. 
According to Trump, the killing 
was ordered to lessen the possibility 
of more wars in the region. In stark 
contrast, most of the world’s media 
predict the escalation of military 
conflict. 

According to Iraq, Soleimani was 
in Baghdad on a diplomatic mission 
to discuss ways of easing tension 
between Iran and Saudi Arabia. 
Speaking in the Iraqi parliament on 
January 5, the country’s caretaker 
prime minister, Adil Abdul-Mahdi, 
said he himself had been scheduled 
to meet Soleimani on the day he was 
assassinated. Soleimani had been 
expected to deliver “Iran’s response 





to a previous message sent from 
Saudi Arabia to Tehran’. If this claim 
is true, one can understand the anger 
in Tehran and the calls for revenge. 
Despite the repeated threats, however, 
it is difficult to see how Iran’s leaders 
can take ‘revenge’ on the world’s most 
powerful imperial state. Nevertheless 
we should expect an unprecedented 
escalation of tension between the 
two countries. The Financial Times 
observes: “The death of the general 

. represents a ramping-up of the 
conflict between the US and Iran ... 
Diplomats have long feared that a 
miscalculation on either side could 
ignite a war in the region.” 

The New Yorker’s unease went 
further when it bluntly characterised 
the US attack as “an act of war“ 
and cited the comments of Douglas 
Silliman - US ambassador to 
Iraq until last winter and now the 
president of the Arab Gulf States 
Institute in Washington. He assesses 
the assassination of Soleimani as 
“equivalent” to Iran killing the 
commander of US military operations 
in the Middle East and South Asia. He 
asks the obvious question - if Iran had 
killed the commander of US central 
command, “what would we consider 
it to be?” Restraint - the buzzword 
for the moment of Democratic Party 
senators in Washington, as well as 
of European and Middle Eastern 
politicians - is, however, in short 


supply. Iran, for instance, 1s comparing 
the event with the CIA organised coup 
d’etat of 1953. 


Gift to regime 


Indeed, it is difficult to understand 
the rationale behind the assassination, 
except when it relates to internal 
US politics and the need to distract 
attention from impeachment hearings 
in a presidential election year. If anyone 
in the Pentagon or the US national 
security council had any understanding 
of Iran’s Islamic Republic they would 
have known that the regime exalts in 
martyrdom - especially if it can pose 
as the victim. The entire Shia religion 
is based on this concept (the death of 
Mohammad’s grandson in Karbala 
defines the Shia version of Islam). 

The moment the drone blasted 
the general’s convoy, Iran’s regime 
had scored an important propaganda 
victory - witness the huge funeral 
processions in Iraqi and Iranian cities. 
For Iranians the attack and the nature 
of Trump’s threats have increased 
the fear of another war and therefore 
overshadowed the internal struggle 
against the regime, at least for the time 
being. 

If the assassination was supposed 
to weaken or to damage Iran’s position 
in Iraq or Lebanon, that has also 
been a spectacular failure. Not long 
ago, citizens of Shia Iraqi cities were 
setting fire to Iranian consulates; the 


The assassination of Qassem Soleimani 
and the threat of war 
Public meeting 
Sunday January 12, 5pm 


Speakers 
Yassamine Mather and Moshé Machover 
Venue 
Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1 


Organised by Hands off the People of Iran 
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demand for Iran to keep its hands 
off Iraq had been one of the main 
slogans of protestors in Baghdad and 
elsewhere. Ali al-Sistani, leader of the 
Shia community in Iraq, was echoing 
such calls. 

But by January 3, everything had 
changed. Shia Iraqis were uniting 
behind their own militia and Iran’s 
Islamic Republic. Ayatollah Sistani’s 
condemnation of the killing - read at 
Friday prayers - was in stark contrast to 
his previous messages and his sermon 
was followed by chants of “Death to 
America” in the main Shia holy shrine 
in Karbala. This was the first time 
such a call had been taken up by the 
congregation. Despite US propaganda 
to the contrary, it is clear that the first 
steps are being taken to withdraw 
troops from Iraqi territory. 

In Lebanon, Christian Maronite 
leaders and Druze politicians are 
echoing Hezbollah’s claims that it 
was Soleimani who saved the country 
from the threat posed by Islamic State. 
In Iran itself; in the last few days 
the regime has seized the opportunity 
to demonstrate the extent of its mass 
support on the streets. Mobilised by yet 
another ‘martyrdom’, the crowds are 
up in arms against the US president’s 
threat to bomb their country. All this 
has effectively cut across months 
of protests against the regime’s 
involvement in Iraq, not to mention the 
workers’ struggle against its neoliberal 
domestic economic policies. 

Particularly important was the size 
of the procession in Ahvaz - it stretched 
for 30km. Ahvaz is very significant, as 
it is the capital of Khuzestan province, 
and Saudi Arabia has invested heavily 
in supporting the Arab separatist 
movement in the region. An even larger 
procession took place in Mashad, in 
northern Iran, and on January 6 Tehran 
witnessed one of the largest gatherings 
in the capital since the Islamic Republic 
came into existence. Women wearing 
no headscarf (despite the fact that the 
Islamic hijab is compulsory) were 
photographed joining the procession 
with apparently no move against them 
from state forces. 


Condemn 


Whatever we may think of Soleimani, 
opponents of jihadism in the region - 
including Sunnis and Christians in Iraq 
and Lebanon - believe that he played 
a significant role in defeating Islamic 
State. This claim was in fact made in 
the US press and media. Only two 
years ago, the Iranian general made 
the cover of Time magazine. Inside 
was the claim that he was the military 
mastermind behind the defeat of IS in 
Iraq and Syria. Around the same time 
The New Yorker produced a lengthy 
biography of Soleimani as the man 
fighting Islamic State. 

The reality 1s more complex. It 
was the nameless fighters from many 
religious and national backgrounds 
who eventually defeated the brutal 
Salafi group. There are allegations that 
Iran’s Revolutionary Guards forcibly 
sent Afghan refugees to fight in Syria 
... However, at the end of the day both 
Iran and its opponents were keen to 
exaggerate the role of Soleimani as 
part of their propaganda war. 

What is not disputed is that he was 
an effective military commander; a 
veteran of the Iran-Iraq war of the 
1980s. Since the early 2000s he had 
been responsible for the external 
operations of the Revolutionary Guards 
- in Iraq, where he set up Shia militias, 
in Lebanon in working closely with 
Hezbollah and later in Syria fighting 
on the side of pro-government forces. 
There is no indication that Soleimani 
took an active part in the repressive 
activities of the Revolutionary Guards 
inside Iran during recent protests. 
However, writing in Middle East Eye, 
Maysam Behravesh states: 


His name had grabbed public 
attention as a signatory of a 
notorious letter written by 24 IRGC 


[Iranian Revolutionary Guards 
Corps] to former reformist president 
Mohammad Khatami after the 
1999 student protests in Tehran. 
The letter chastised Khatami’s 
administration for sympathising 
with anti-establishment protesters, 
warning that “we are running out of 


patience”’.’ 


We in Hands off the People of Iran 
condemn Iran’s involvement in 
regional wars, from Syria to Iraq and 
Afghanistan. These conflicts have led 
to the loss of many lives. However, 
we should not forget that it was the 
imperialist wars of early 2000s - and 
in particular the war against Iraq - that 
paved the way for all this. The US and 
its allies (including the UK) bear main 
responsibility for the current situation 
in the Middle East. 

In the beginning of this century, 
senior clerics and supporters of the 
Shia regime could not believe their 
luck when in two wars George Bush 
jnr (along with Tony Blair in the 
UK) overthrew their opponents in 
Kabul and Baghdad. In addition, 
regime change from above in Iraq 
brought to power Shia groups that 
were close allies of the Islamic 
Republic. It was in opposition to 
this sectarian government, a direct 
product of US occupation, that al 
Qa’eda gained support among a 
minority of the Sunni population in 
Iraq. US prisons produced the likes 
of Islamic State leader Abu Bakr al- 
Baghdadi. 

The rise of al Qa’eda, and later 
IS, was very much in line with Saudi 
Arabia’s policy of demonising the Shia 
religion in its rivalry with Iran’s Islamic 
Republic. Throughout the period of 
dominance of Islamic State in Iraq and 
Syria, Saudi Arabia and a number of 
Persian Gulf countries transferred their 
propaganda machine from satellite 
TV stations to social media in order 
to promote Sunni fundamentalism 
and anti-Shia propaganda. There is 
no doubt that IS’s infamous slogan - 
‘Today Damascus, tomorrow Tehran’ 
- if not actually devised in Riyadh, was 
very popular in the Saudi kingdom. 

There is no need to remind anyone 
that during this period there was little 
real attempt by the US or its western 
allies to tackle the jihadist groups. No- 
one proposed sanctions against Arab 
countries whose leading figures and 
religious organisations were funding 
Islamic State. So it is no surprise that 
the Iranian military commander who is 
supposed to have led the resistance to 
IS became a regional hero. 

Soon after the assassination, 
Trump tweeted that Soleimani was 
responsible for millions of deaths in 
Iran, Iraq and Syria. Even by the US 
president’s standards this is something 
of an exaggeration. On the other 
hand, Soleimani’s successor, Esmail 
Ghaani, started his military career 
in Iranian Kurdistan, before joining 
the war against Iraq. Those of us 
who have any experience of Iranian 
Kurdistan during that period cannot 
forgive anyone associated with Iran’s 
Revolutionary Guards. Even when 
they were held as prisoners of leftwing 
forces, they boasted about murdering 
and raping “communist opponents of 
the Islamic Republic”. So I am afraid 
we should expect far worse from 
Ghaani - especially when it comes 
to the suppression of class struggles 
inside Iran. 


What next? 


In the United States, opponents of 
Donald Trump were quick to label his 
clear appetite for war with Iran as an 
attempt to divert attention from the 
impeachment hearings in the Senate. 
Ironically, in 2011 and 2012, Trump 
repeatedly accused Barack Obama of 
seeking war with Iran to help win the 
2012 presidential election. 

In Washington, Trump opponents 
are not buying the claim that the 
bombing was prompted by a concern 


to save “American lives”. CNN’s 
headline summed it up: ‘Skepticism 
mounts over evidence of “imminent” 
threat that Trump says justified 
Soleimani killing’.’ 

There are two additional reasons 
why Trump might want an adventure 
in the Middle East. First, his political 
opponents in the US, including 
commentators in the Washington Post 
and the New York Times, were writing 
that he has been weak in the face of 
Iranian attacks in Saudi Arabia and 
the Persian Gulf. Second, the US was 
facing an imminent emergency vote 
in the Iraqi parliament on a motion 
calling for American troops to leave 
the country. A senior administration 
official said the US was working with 
its allies on the ground to “prevent it 
from happening”, adding that Iranian 
proxies were threatening Iraqis who 
were supportive of the US presence” 
“The government of Iraq right now 
is faced with a choice whether they 
want to be an Iranian satellite state or 
whether they want to be a sovereign 
nation-state of good standing in the 
international community.” 

In this respect, the Iraqi 
parliament’s vote on January 5 - 
calling on their government to work 
on a plan to end US troop presence in 
the country - was no surprise. In his 
death, Soleimani has achieved what he 
probably could not done alive. Those 
near the centres of power in Iraq must 
feel thoroughly embarrassed by the 
current situation. Almost 17 years 
after the US occupation of Iraq, the 
current Iraqi state has absolutely no 
power; 1t remains a pawn between two 
enemies who, ironically, managed to 
unite because both opposed Saddam 
Hussein. Both the occupation of the 
US embassy compound in Baghdad 
by pro-Iranian forces and individuals 
and the killing of Soleimani by 
US drones show that the entity I 
have repeatedly dubbed the “Shia 
occupation government in Iraq” is not 
in charge of its own destiny. 

During president Hassan Rouhani’s 
visit to the Soleimani household 
following his death, the daughter of 
the general was heard to say that she 
hopes the Lebanese Hezbollah will 
revenge her father’s death. In a later 
TV interview she said: “I am asking 
the leader of Iran and my uncle Seyed 
(Hassan Nasrallah) to take revenge on 
my father’s blood.”° 

This was a clear reference to 
possible attacks against Israel. 
However, Iran’s Islamic Republic 
is unlikely to take too many risks - 
especially not in the immediate future, 
as the current situation is in its favour 
right now. The missile attack on US 
air bases was symbolically significant. 
It was the first time any country in the 
Middle East has attacked a US air 
base. The propaganda inside Iran is 
very clear: ‘We don’t need to attack 
US proxies - we are brave enough to 
take on a superpower.’ On the other 
hand, they did make sure there were 
no casualties, so it 1s true to say that 
Iran does not want an escalation of 
military conflict and will concentrate 
on political steps. 

Instead, we have the official 
announcement declaring a final step 
inreducing the country’s commitment 
to the Joint Comprehensive Plan of 
Action (nuclear deal). According 
to a government statement, Iran’s 
nuclear programme “no longer faces 
any operating restrictions” - the 
enrichment level and the amount 
of enriched material would from 
now on be determined only by the 
programme’s own “technical needs.” 
However, the Iranian government 
confirms it is still committed to 
continued cooperation with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 

The supreme leader, Ali Khamenei, 
and his president, Hassan Rouhani, are 
now concentrating on a single slogan: 
‘All US troops out of the Middle 
East’. Of course, they will not achieve 
this, but US troop withdrawals from 


Syria and Iraq, followed by a military 
reduction in Afghanistan, can be 
claimed as a victory ‘in revenge for 
Soleimani’, even though we know 
some of these withdrawals were 
already on the Pentagon’s agenda. 

There is no doubt that the US 
will be wary of the current wave of 
patriotism in Iran and the fact that 
- far from losing support in Iraq - 
Tehran has managed to consolidate 
its role there. Thus, we can expect 
any excuse - eg, an action by a rogue 
group or the shooting of harmless 
rockets into the Green Zone in 
Baghdad - might possibly be used 
by the US as an excuse to launch 
an attack on Iran. If such a scenario 
unfolds, I doubt we will see China 
or Russia rush to support Iran. Their 
economic and political interests 
might demand indignant statements 
- but no action. 


Fight on two fronts 


Of course, after long and 
inconsequential wars in __ Iraq, 
Afghanistan, Libya and Syria, there 
is no appetite for a land invasion 
of Iran. In addition, the country’s 
large and complex landscape would 
make a successful invasion a very 
difficult task. Instead, if a war breaks 
out, we can expect relentless air 
bombardment intended to weaken 
the central government and pave 
the way for separatist movements to 
launch civil wars (Arab separatists 


in Khuzestan province, Kurdish 
demands for unity with Iraqi 
Kurdistan, calls for Baluchistan 


to join Pakistan and Azerbaijani 
demands to join Turkey). Given the 
size of pro-government processions 
in the last four days, we can expect 
any such civil wars to be very bloody 
indeed. However, while the Middle 
East is facing a situation far worse 
than ever before - in contrast the wars 
in Afghanistan, Iraq, Syria and Libya 
will look like a storm in a teacup - 
though I do not believe that we are on 
the brink of World War III. 

We must condemn US aggression 


in the region and Trump’s reckless 
warmongering. However, we will 
not shed tears for the commander 
of the Quds force of Revolutionary 
Guards. We remain committed to 
the revolutionary overthrow of the 
Islamic Republic, as opposed to the 
kind of regime change from above 
supported by a plethora of rightwing 
Iranian, Israeli and Saudi forces. 
These disreputable groups - trying 
to encourage the US president to 
pave the way for their ‘alternative’ to 
come to power - have been silenced 
by recent events. For months they 
had been telling the world (and, 
one assumes, Trump advisors) that 
a small incident would be sufficient 
to pave the way for regime change. 
Millions would pour onto the streets 
supporting them. But the complete 
silence of Reza Pahlavi, the ex- 
Shah’s son, since the assassination 
of Soleimani and the current threat 
of war, speaks volumes. The fact that 
this week the US state department has 
put restrictions on its staff regarding 
meetings and discussions with ‘Iran 
regime change’ organisations - 
royalists, Mojahedin-e Khalq and 
the Council for Transition, as well 
a number of separatist nationalist 
groups - is good news. The Iranian 
people can and will deal with the 
Islamic Republic themselves. 

This is why we must fight on two 
fronts. We unequivocally condemn 
the US’s war-mongering. At the same 
time, we will continue to defend 
the struggles of the workers of Iran 
against the oppressive neoliberal 
economic policies of the reactionary 
religious state that oppresses them @ 


Notes 
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5. https://twitter.com/abcdaee1990/ 
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Case update 


ear friends, comrades and 

defenders of the right of 
employees to freedom of expression 
and the right to demonstrate. 

Thank you all for your previous 
contributions, which have raised 
a total of £3,196. However, as my 
“unfair dismissal” decision will 
be challenged at the Employment 
Appeals Tribunal in the coming 
months, my legal costs are likely to 
rise to more than £20,000. So I am 
again asking you to dig deep and 
donate to my GoFundMe-dot-com/ 
ReinstateStanKeable account. 

My suspension from work by the 
London Borough of Hammersmith 
and Fulham - a Labour council - on 
February 27 2018 was grist to the mill 
of the anti-Semitism smear campaign 
against Jeremy Corbyn and the 
Labour Party. I had made comments 
critical of Zionism the previous day in 
a conversation in Parliament Square 
during the Zionist-led ‘Enough 1s 
Enough’ demonstration and the 
Jewish Voice for Labour counter- 
demonstration. Although the Evening 
Standard and Mail Online reported 


my words accurately and did not 
accuse me of anti-Semitism, their 
reports were surrounded by multiple 
unsubstantiated allegations of Labour 
anti-Semitism. My vindication, by 
contrast - which might have been 
treated as exposing such allegations 
as fake news - was unsurprisingly 
ignored by the mainstream media. 
The dirty work of demonising anti- 
racist socialists as racist, and Labour 
as a den of Jew-haters, has sadly been 
effective - for the time being. 

Since the April 2019 unfair 
dismissal decision by the employment 
tribunal (www.gov.uk/employment- 
tribunal-decisions/mr-s-e-keable-v- 
london-borough-of-hammersmith- 
and-fulham-2205904-2018) the 
council has resisted reinstatement, 
maintaining that my post will 
disappear in an “imminent” 
reorganisation of its private-sector 
housing service. But the December 
12 remedy hearing clearly established 
that no reorganisation has yet taken 
place, and that my post remains 
vacant - so a reinstatement order 
seems likely, when the remedy 
judgment is given, some time in 
January. 

Just before Xmas, however, 
the Employment Appeals Tribunal 
finally granted permission to the 
council to appeal against the unfair 
dismissal judgement. The appeal 
process is expected to consist of a 
battle between barristers on points 
of law, and so will involve me (and 
the council) in substantial legal costs. 
Fingers crossed ... 

Stan Keable 
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The great moving right show 





Characterising the Johnson government as ‘fascist’ provides some sections of the left with the excuse they 
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the general election result, I made the 

point that by creating an oppositional 
voice in mainstream politics the election 
of Jeremy Corbyn as Labour leader had 
achieved real gains from the Tories; 
but that the Corbynistas’ aspiration 
to achieve a government at the next 
general election had contributed to 
Labour’s actual defeat,’ and thereby 
to the prospect of this voice being 
extinguished by a new rightward lurch 
by Labour - no doubt to be accompanied 
by a purge of the left. 

Twelve years ago now, in 2008, 
I poimted to the underlying dynamic 
in the book Revolutionary strategy. 
The repeated aspirations of the 
coalitionist/‘reformist’ left to go for 
government, rather than creating an 
effective oppositional voice, have 
promoted a dynamic in which there is 
a ratchet to the right: in the UK, Heath 
to the nght of Macmillan and Home, 
Thatcher and Major to the right of 
Heath, Cameron (and May) to the right 
of Thatcher and Major, and now Johnson 
to the night of all of them; similarly, 
in the Labour Party, the Wilson and 
Callaghan governments were to the 
right of Attlee, Blair (obviously) was to 
the right of Wilson and Callaghan... 

The dynamic is not unique to the 
UK. In Greece, polling shows a further 
increase in New Democracy’s support 
and decline in Syriza’s since the latter’s 
defeat in the June general election. 
Parties further left have not benefited.’ 
The Italian left is in utter disarray and 
the present Democratic Party/Five 
Star coalition looks likely to be a mere 
antechamber to a far-right government. 
In Spain, the Socialist Party in the 
November 2019 election held on but lost 
ground, with the far-right VOX group 
coming in ahead of the left-populist 
Podemos; Podemos’s decision to go into 
coalition with the Socialists is likely to 
lead to further movement to the right.* In 
spite of the strike movement in France, 
polling for the 2022 presidential election 
still shows the bankster-Bonapartist, 


{ my article just before Christmas on 
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Broad frontism did not stop fascism in 1930s. But it can stop the left 


Emmanuel Macron, and the far rightist, 
Marine Le Pen, running neck and neck, 
with Jean-Luc Mélenchon’s France 
Insoumise far behind on 12%, while 
the traditional Socialist Party is on 3% 
and the Trotskyists of the Nouveau Parti 
Anticapitaliste and Lutte Ouvriere on 
1% each.° In Germany, the SPD’s role 
as a Junior partner in the grand coalition 
with the Christian Democrats has 
reduced its poll support to 13%, behind 
the far-right Alternative fiir Deutschland 
on 14% (and the Greens on 21%). Die 
Linke’s aspiration to respectability 
by internalising the ‘anti-Semitism’ 
defamation campaign - which began 
in Germany well before the election of 
Jeremy Corbyn to the Labour leadership 
- has not allowed it to climb beyond 8%.° 

And so on; these are merely 
examples of a general trend now far 
clearer than it was 12 years ago. The 
‘broad democratic alliance’, or, for 
that matter, the alliance with ‘national 
capital’ against Brussels, 1s not a road to 
the left, but further to the right. 

As I pointed out in my December 
19 article, the ‘parliamentary struggles’ 
over Brexit in 2018-19 and the decision 
to give Johnson his snap general election 
provided a very immediate example: 
the conduct of the Liberal Democrats 
and Tory remainers and of the Scottish 
National Party showed that all these 
parties preferred preventing a Labour 
government to stopping Brexit. Liberal 
Democrat ‘progressive’ politics were 
most clearly illustrated in the 2010-15 
coalition, both by ‘austerity’ as a cover 
for privatisations and by Vince Cable’s 
wizard wheeze to abolish employment 
rights by stealth, by raising tribunal fees 
to make access to justice unaffordable. If 
the Tories are still the party of Taff Vale 
and the Aliens Acts, the Lib Dems are 
still the party of the ‘New Poor Law’, 
the workhouse and the prosecution of 
the Tolpuddle martyrs. 

The ‘realism’ of the ‘broad 
democratic alliance’ and all its variants 
is thus actually unrealistic. Concessions 
to the working class under the banner of 


the ‘people’s front’ certainly happened 
in the cold war period; but their 
background was threats to the power 
of the capitalist class - now removed 
with the end of the Soviet bloc and the 
collapse of the mass communist parties. 


Leftist to ‘realist’ 


As long as the left does not break with 
broad-frontism and the immediate 
aspiration to form a government, the 
dynamic 1s likely to produce within the 
Labour Party victory for some form of 
‘realism’. Rebecca Long-Bailey starts 
as the ‘left favourite’ but could well turn 
out to be the 2020s’ Neil Kinnock. 

The current overall favourite in the 
polls, Keir Starmer, is the inheritor 
of an older tradition of ‘left realism’. 
In 1986-87 he was an active writer 
for the ‘Pabloite’ journal Socialist 
Alternatives.’ In spite of its links with 
the widely demonised ex-Trotskyist, 
Michel Raptis, aka Pablo, the main line 
of this journal was Eurocommunist, 
arguing for reconstructing the left 
as a coalition of democrats and 
social movements, deploying Eric 
Hobsbawm’s ‘Forward march of 
Labour halted’.* The main outcome 
of Eurocommunism in this country 
was ‘left’? and not-so-left versions of 
Blairism; there were in the 1980s a 
great many attempts to construct left 
versions of the Eurocommunist project, 
of which Socialist Alternatives was 
one - all ending either in incorporation 
in Blairism or in marginality. Starmer 
- the criminal defence and human 
rights lawyer after his 1987 call to the 
bar, appointed as director of public 
prosecutions by Lady Scotland AG 
under the Brown government in 2008 - 
is an example of incorporation. 

The transition from leftist to ‘realist’ 
can take a variety of forms. German 
socialist Georg von Vollmar was in the 
1870s an advocate of general strikes and 
insurrection, but by the later 1880s had 
become an advocate of coalition with 
‘state socialists’ and with liberals, and in 
his 1891 ‘Eldorado’ speeches launched 


need to collapse into broad frontism and class collaborationism, Mike Macnair presents his case 
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what became the ‘revisionist’ nght 
wing of the German Social Democratic 
Party. The pattern has been followed 
more recently by Paul Mason, from 
his youth in the dogmatic-Trotskyist 
group Workers Power, through his 
semi-anarchist 2012 book Why its 
kicking off everywhere: the new global 
revolutions, to his November 2019 New 
Statesman article ‘How the left could 
save Nato’ (an organisation whose 
explicit purposes include preventing 
revolutions).’ 

Another road is to move into 
nationalism. Benito Mussolini - radical 
direct-action leftwinger before 1914, 
founder of fascism after 1918 - is a 
classic example. German ‘national 
Bolshevism’ provides another; a third, 
that the Swedish Bukharinists (rnght 
splinter off the Communist Party) 
became so anti-Soviet in the 1930s as to 
accept Nazi support.'° With their move 
from Murdoch-backed neoliberalism to 
Brexiteering demagogy, something of 
the same sort seems to be happening to 
Spiked, if not as grotesquely. 


Resisting 

It is in this general context that it 
is necessary to read several of the 
diagnoses of Labour’s election defeat. 
In particular, two pieces on the Socialist 
Resistance website, by Neil Faulkner 
and Phil Hearse, and by Ian Parker, 
present the post-election _ political 
situation as ‘creeping’ or incipient 
fascism.'’ Thus Faulkner and Hearse 
remark: “... it 1s clear that ‘one-nation 
Conservatism’ has acquired a new, 
darker, more sinister meaning - one 
with echoes of 1930s-style fascist 
plebiscites.” They say that “the 
rightward turn of conservatives like 
Johnson is mainstreaming the politics 
of the far right”. And that “We face 
climate catastrophe, creeping fascism 
and corporate power.” 

Similarly, Parker writes: 


The first-past-the-post system tipped 
the Tories into power, and the real 
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danger lies in what they will do now 
to hold onto it. That will include the 
mobilising of quasi-fascist motifs to 
energise their own supporters, the 
‘patriots’, and a clampdown on those 
who oppose them. There will, as a 
consequence, be a stepping up of 
Islamophobia across Britain, and an 
increase 1n anti-Semitic hate-crimes. 

Remember that fascism never 
came to power through victory of 
the ruling class and its ideology, but 
through and upon the defeat of the 
working class and the oppressed. 
What we are seeing of fascism now 
in Britain follows the same pattern, 
the same logic. 


The problem with formulations of this 
sort is what they imply in the way of a 
guide to action. 

Jack Conrad has helpfully in the 
December 12 issue of this paper written 
on the history of fascism and of theories 
of fascism, appending a set of theses on 
the issue.’ I am not going to repeat this 
story. But it has practical implications. 
The pot, in essence, is that the 
emergence of a real and serious fascist 
movement implies that the workers’ 
movement needs to create armed and 
effective defence squads to defend its 
meetings and activities (and those of 
ethnic minority, etc, groups who may 
be targeted by the fascists) against the 
actual physical attacks of fascist gangs. 

This requires practical unity of the 
workers’ movement, in spite of the 
sharp political differences between left 
and right; but not the subordination of 
the task of practical self-defence to the 
‘defence’ of the constitutional order in 
alliance with the liberals; which leads 
to the victory of fascism, as in Spain, 
France (with a delay between 1938 and 
the French army leadership’s military 
sabotage in 1939-40) and so on. 

These tasks are not presently posed. 
The Football Lads Alliance and English 
Defence League could have morphed 
into a serious fascist fighting formation, 
but did not. The defeat of Brexit by 
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some constitutional manoeuvre, if it 
had happened, might have triggered a 
growth of far-right terrorism beyond 
the 2016 assassination of Jo Cox, 
and the (actual) revival of low-level 
racist attacks on people of south Asian 
appearance (identified as ‘Muslims’) to 
around 1970s level. But there has not 
been such a radical development of far- 
right terrorism. 

There is a systematic attack on 
freedom of speech and assembly, 
under the aegis of the ‘anti-Semitism’ 
defamation campaign and witch-hunt; 
but, though the far-right group, Britain 
First, has played a certain information- 
gathering and intimidation role in this 
witch-hunt, the attack on freedom of 
speech and assembly is mainly run 
through the national media and pressure 
on venues to refuse space for meetings. 
In this sense it is a reversion to early 19th 
century Tory tactics of endeavouring to 
suppress dissent by control of spaces for 
meetings and so on." 

Defence squads would be of no 
assistance with this problem. What is 
needed is for the labour movement - 
however much weakened in the past 
period - to begin to restore its own 
meeting and social spaces and its own 
independent press and _ publications. 
These historical conquests of the 19th 
and early 20th century have been 
abandoned by the willingness of Labour, 
the trade union leaderships and most of 
the left (led by the Eurocommunists 
in the 1980s) to try to ‘manage’ the 
advertising-funded media (including 
social media) rather than recognising 
that all such advertising-funded media 
are institutions of the capitalist class. 

Back to Faulkner’s and 
Hearse’s claim that “... ‘one-nation 
Conservatism’ has acquired a new, 
darker, more sinister meaning - 
with echoes of 1930s-style fascist 
plebiscites”. In reality, Disraeli’s ‘one- 
nation Conservatism’ was in Disraeli 
own time nationalistic and illiberal in its 
implications, and immediately linked 
to British imperialism as a_ political 
project.!* 

The underlying problem with 
Faulkner’s and Hearse’s argument 
- and more generally with claims 
that Johnson represents a far-right 
takeover of the Conservative Party - is 
the assumption that the Conservative 
Party is historically a ‘centre-right’, 
or European Christian Democrat, 
party. The reality is that 1t remains the 
old Tory Party which has a record of 
mobilising xenophobia, going back to 
campaigns against French Huguenot 
refugees in the 1680s, against the 
naturalisation of Jews in the 1750s, 
and so on. Similarly, it is a party which 
has always aspired to one-party status. 
It is a far-right party which has from 
time to time included centre-right 
elements. Cameron’s breaking with 
the European centre-right European 
People’s Party bloc to form a far-right 
group (promised in 2005, delivered in 
2009) was an unusual piece of honesty. 
The failure of overt far-right parties to 
take off in Britain has been precisely 
because the Tory Party stands halfway 
into their potential political space. 
The 1950s-60s League of Empire 
Loyalists, and the later Monday Club, 
were based within the Tory Party. 

Turning from the possibility 
of a fascist movement to Parker’s 
suggestion that what we see is an 
incipient fascist government, the tasks 
which would be posed to us in this 
event would be very different. We are 
not in a position analogous to that of 
the Austrian Social Democratic Party 
in 1933, which had a mass militia 
and which Trotsky urged to fight 
immediately against a Bonapartist 
government before they were 
disarmed.!° Rather, our task would be 
to make arrangements for printing a 
paper overseas and smuggling it into 
the UK, for sending some people into 
exile for the purpose, and for ‘safe 
houses’ and clandestine distribution 
networks. 

Are we in this situation? Again, to 


pose the question is to answer it. In the 
first place, we are perfectly obviously 
not presently facing mass arrests, the 
banning of our organisations, and so on. 

Secondly, suppose that we were 
in this situation - we would be in an 
extraordinarily weak position to do 
anything about it. Some groups (Socialist 
Resistance included) have organised 
international links which could perhaps 
form the basis for overseas publication. 
But the dependence of the Labour 
left on social media, and the division 
of the far left into rival bureaucratic- 
centralist sects, means that it would be 
astonishingly difficult to construct the 
means of clandestine distribution of our 
own media if our access to the web was 
suddenly shut down. 

We are entering into a world in which 
there will be more controls on speech 
and association than there have been in 
the recent past. This was the situation 
of Britain in the inter-war period, and 
of much of Europe before 1914. A 
significant chunk of the new controls 
will be on the basis of ‘safe spaces’ 
and ‘safeguarding’ based on the almost 
entirely spurious allegations of ‘anti- 
Semitism’ - but also allegations of those 
below ‘bullying’ their superiors. The 
left has contributed to this atmosphere, 
and the large majority of the left has 
still not broken from ‘no platforming’, 
even when the left is itself being no- 
platformed by the state operating in the 
name of the Zionists. 

But even if we break from ‘no 
platforming’ and adopta clear defence of 
freedoms of speech and of association, 
we will still need an organisation which 
is capable of operating effectively 
under semi-legality. That requires us 
to overcome our voluntary choice to 
be splintered into multiple competing 
groups by bureaucratic centralism, and 
create an actual communist party. 

Neither Faulkner and Hearse nor 
Parker are really trying to ‘sound the 
alarm’ about an actual present danger 
of either a mass fascist movement or a 
fascist government. They simply are not 
proposing the tasks which would arise if 
that was the actual situation. 

Indeed, they are not proposing the 
tasks which are posed by the need to 
prepare for a future in which freedom 
of speech, association and assembly 
will be increasingly restricted - or one 
in which Brexit failure might produce 
a real mass fascist movement. These 
are the tasks of creating an actual 
communist party, which could organise 
semi-clandestine operations, in the way 
in which the current British far left 
clearly cannot. 

Their silence about this issue 
means that their use of the language of 
‘fascism’ actually plays the same role as 
it has played in the ‘official’ communist 
parties over and over again since the 
1930s, and in the Socialist Workers 
Party’s several projects, beginning 
with the Anti-Nazi League in the 1970s 
(most recently Stand Up To Racism). 
That is, to justify an alliance in which 
the left subordinates defending any 
clear socialist perspective in favour of 
a mass ‘anti-fascist? movement whose 
political limits are set by the liberals - a 
people’s front. 

Socialist Resistance’s version of 
the people’s front is the continued 
defence of ‘remainism’ and ‘freedom 
of movement’ on the terms set by the 
liberals: that 1s, without simultaneously 
fighting for the overthrow of the treaties, 
the sovereignty of the court of justice, 
and hence of Viking and Laval. The 
‘fascism’ of which they are complaining 
is merely Brexit itself and the reversion 
to pre-1972 Tory British nationalism. 


Labour halted 


This assessment finds some support 
in the echoes of Hobsbawm’s 
‘Forward march of labour halted’ in 
the explanation Faulkner and Hearse 
offer for Labour’s defeat. They begin, 
legitimately, with the ‘demonisation of 
Corbyn’, the ‘failure of conciliation’ (of 
the Labour right) and the anti-Semitism 
smear. 


All true stuff, but it indicates 
merely - as I argued on December 
19 - a ‘Zinoviev letter’ on a larger 
scale (not something radically new in 
politics), and hence shows that Labour 
cannot expect to win an election, on 
any platform other than the wishes of 
the City, without a prolonged period 
of building up its own organisation 
and face-to-face campaigning, and its 
own media and mass distrust of the 
advertising-funded media and other 
aspects of the constitution (judiciary, 
etc) - a process which will take more 
than one election campaign. 

They move next into ‘The Brexit 
fudge’, arguing that “The Labour 
leadership should have adopted a pro- 
‘remain’ position, with a clear stand on 
free movement and for international 
working class solidarity. The attempt 
to ‘unite the class’ by fudging the 
argument failed totally.” 

It should be perfectly obvious from 
the election maps that Labour largely 
held its ‘remain’ vote - and Jost its 
‘leave’ vote. A clearer pro-‘remain’ 
position would therefore have merely 
meant ... the result which actually 
happened. 

It should be said, by the by, that 
it would be equally futile for Labour 
to have tried to neutralise the Brexit 
issue by committing clearly to ‘leave’: 
in this case. it might well have saved 
parts of the north and Midlands at the 
price of losing ‘remain’ constituencies. 
In reality, Labour could only have 
neutralised the issue by denouncing 
the whole referendum operation as a 
scam. Faulkner and Hearse are in this 
respect rather late to detect in December 
2019 “echoes of 1930s-style fascist 
plebiscites” in the politics of Cameron’s 
referenda. To denounce the Brexit 
referendum as anti-democratic would 
probably not have saved Labour’s bacon 
without a process of reconstructing the 
party to give it independence from the 
advertising-funded media; but it would 
have helped the position. 

There is a case for ‘remain’ on the 
ground that the working class, to be 
able to offer a chance of breaking out of 
capitalism, needs to do so on a European 
scale. EU membership therefore offered 
the possibility of coordinated working 
Class political action in relation to the 
EU institutions. But this possibility was 
thrown away by the left prioritising 
popular-front projects, either - like 
Syriza - by defending the EU, complete 
with its neoliberal constitutional order; 
or - like the Morning Star - by lining up 
behind the nationalist ‘exiteers’ of their 
own country. 

What there is not is a case for 
‘remain’ on the ground that the EU 
defends freedom of movement of labour 
and that freedom of movement is a 
principle for the working class. Reason, 
the EU is, and has been throughout 
this debate, busily drowning migrants 
in the Mediterranean and imprisoning 
them in concentration camps in Turkey, 
on Greek islands and in the Balkans. 
It allows free movement of labour 
only for EU citizens. Further, Viking 
and Laval - and other rules - mean 
that free movement of labour is not 
accompanied by freedom of association, 
the effective right to organise to defend 
wages and working conditions against 
undercutting.’® 

It is perfectly reasonable to defend 
‘remain’ as a tactic on the basis of 
explicit rejection of the treaties and 
all the rest. It is not reasonable to 
expect working class people to vote 
for ‘remain’ on the basis of tailing the 
liberals - which is what the Labour 
leadership did in parliament, and what 
Socialist Resistance, like the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty, defended. 

Faulkner and Hearse - and Parker, 
though only in passing - think of freedom 
of movement as a most elementary point 
of class principle. Hence, they think of 
working class votes for Brexit in 2016, 
and hence for the Tories in December 
2019, as evidence of a catastrophic 
loss of class-consciousness: “Voting 
for the enemy”. This loss of class- 


consciousness then falls to be explained 
by large fundamental processes of 
decline of class formation, organisation 
and consciousness: that is, by echoes of 
Hobsbawm’s ‘Forward march of labour 
halted’. 

The argument runs that in general 
“old parties are in decline. Electoral 
blocs are fragmenting” and so on, just 
like Stuart Hall’s and Martin Jacques’s 
New Times (1988). 

“From the late 19th century up to the 
1980s, trade unions were the primary 
expression of class identity in modern 
capitalist societies,’ say Faulkner and 
Hearse - a stunningly Anglo-American- 
centric perception of 19th-20th century 
class politics. Hence, “the hollowing- 
out of union power - the decline of 
the working class as an organised 
industrial force - has meant that the 
social foundations of Corbynism have 
been much weaker than, say, those of 
Bennism in the 1980s, or Bevanism in 
the 1950s.” 

This ignores the centrality to class 
politics of the pre-1914 German SPD 
and other social democratic parties, and 
of the mass communist parties in France 
and Italy, in both cases related to much 
weaker trade union movements. For 
that matter, these two comrades coming 
from the Trotskyist tradition ignore 
Leon Trotsky’s fundamental point in the 
1938 Transitional programme that 


Trade unions, even the most 
powerful, embrace no more than 
20 to 25 percent of the working 
class, and at that, predominantly the 
more skilled and better paid layers. 
The more oppressed majority of 
the working class is drawn only 
episodically into the struggle, during 
a period of exceptional upsurges in 
the labor movement.'’ 


Trotsky’s point looked odd from the 
perspective of the cold war period. 
While Hearse grew up in that period, 
Faulkner was a student in the late 
1970s and was trained in the SWP - an 
organisation which radically adapted its 
Marxism to fit cold war conditions and 
has never really reconsidered what the 
end of those conditions implies about its 
theoretical conceptions. 

The reality is that the ‘new 
conditions’ - of fragmented labour 
forces, mass unemployment and under- 
employment, radically weakened trade 
unions, and so on - are not so different 
to the conditions in which the mass 
social democratic and communist 
parties were built; or, to push further 
back, those in which Chartism in the 
1830s-40s, or the suffrage movement 
and the First International in the 1860s, 
were built. 

The fundamental difference is not 
objective conditions: it is subjective 
demoralisation. This results from the 
fall of the Soviet bloc and the failure of 
any working class “political revolution’ 
to materialise in that fall. And it results, 
less forgivably, from the failure of the 
left to draw the fundamental lesson of 
that defeat and break with bureaucratic 
centralism (and with the false 
alternatives to it: anarchist ‘networks’ 
and ‘horizontalism’, and Labourite 
legalistic forms of bureaucracy). 

Identifying the class movement as 
such with large-scale industrial trade 
unions, and then seeing that these 
have declined, and hence inferring 
that class and socialist politics should 
be replaced by the broad democratic 
alliance, rainbow coalitions, and so 
on, was broadly how ‘The forward 
march of labour halted’ and ‘New 
Times’ constructed their arguments in 
the 1980s. For most Trots back then, 
we had heard a whole different set of 
arguments for the ‘broad democratic 
alliance’ already, and this stuff just 
sounded like another set of rebranding 
of the people’s front and the British 
road to socialism. In fact, it turned 
out, it was rather more serious: the 
road to the liquidation of the old 
Communist Party, which with all its 
catastrophic faults was the spinal core 


of the Labour and trade union left and 
deeply committed to the cooperative 
movement, workers’ education, and 


so on. 
Without the commitments to 
independent class _ politics and 


socialism, meaning the overthrow of 
the capitalist class regime, the process 
of actually rebuilding the workers’ 
movement at the base cannot begin. 
The consequences of the loss of the 
‘official’ Communist Party - with what 
is left behind merely a wilderness of 
sects - should have made that clear 
by now. The movement has to be 
built under capitalism, not just by a 
succession of street protests and strikes; 
but in antagonism to the capitalist 
state, the capitalist parties and the 
capitalist media. And that means that 
the movement needs at its core a party 
which constantly challenges and seeks 
to undermine the legitimacy of the 
constitutional order, and which poses 
the alternative of socialism. 

Faulkner and Hearse do not think in 
these terms. They conclude: 


Millions are protesting across the 
world against austerity, corruption 
and dictatorship. On one side are the 
rich, the corporations, the police and 
the fascists; on the other, the mass 
of ordinary working people, led by 
the radical youth, black and white, 
women and men. 

We face climate catastrophe, 
creeping fascism, and corporate 
power. We face the nationalism and 
racism of Brexit. We face a regime 
of speculators, privatisers and 
landlords. 

So we must organise, mobilise 
and fight. 


What is on offer is a politics of protest 
and some sort of rainbow alliance. 

Neither Hearse nor Faulkner is likely 
to have enough time left to pass through 
the 30-year evolution of a Keir Starmer 
from 1980s left Eurocommunism 
linked to Pablo, through a _ long 
march through the institutions, to the 
mainstream Labour Party centre-right. 
But their analysis of the general election 
is similarly a process of movement to 
the right. The lessons of the history of 
the last 30 years - leave aside any other 
period - are that this Eurocommunist 
broad-front policy leads only to the 
political ratchet to the right @ 


mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Between a rock and a hard place 


Candidates in the Labour leadership election reflect the self-inflicted defeat of the Labour left under 
Corbyn’s leadership, argues Carla Roberts of Labour Party Marxists 


ix candidates have thrown their 
Ss: into the ring to become 

the next leader of the Labour 
Party, but we can safely presume 
that, in the end, it will be either Keir 
Starmer or Rebecca Long-Bailey. 
Clive Lewis and Emily Thornberry 
could well drop out, whereas Lisa 
Nandy may not even make it onto 
the ballot paper. Jess Phillips might 
have been the popular go-to person 
for the anti-Corbyn press looking for 
a nasty quote. But coming out, all 
guns blazing, in favour of ignoring 
the result of the Brexit referendum 
has ensured that most of the media 
have now turned against her. And she 
has no chance with the membership 
anyway. As we go to press, Barry 
Gardiner is “considering” throwing 
his hat into the ring, and we will have 
to see how he is positioning himself 
politically. While he was better on the 
anti-Semitism smear campaign than 
most MPs, he is also a member of 
Labour Friends of Israel. 

Before we start, we should point 
out how poor all these candidates are. 
All of them are way to the right of what 
Jeremy Corbyn stood for in 2015. While 
Corbyn was a symbol of the victory of 
the left against all the odds, the current 
candidates, including Rebecca Long- 
Bailey, are the living embodiment of the 
defeat the left has now suffered. 

The real sense of hope that hundreds 
of thousands of people felt after the 
2015 election of Corbyn has all but 
evaporated - for now. By not standing 
up to the night, by appeasing them over 
and over again, Corbyn and the rest of 
the leadership helped to decimate and, 
crucially, depoliticise and demobilise 
the left in the party. Instructing Len 
McCluskey to use his Unite contingent 
at the 2018 Labour conference to 
vote against the democratic demand 
for mandatory reselection of all 
parliamentary candidates was, perhaps, 
the most vivid example of Corbyn’s 
political climbdown. But it was his 
decision not to tackle the ongoing 
anti-Semitism smear campaign which 
really damaged the left in the party. He 
stood silently by as one supporter after 
another was sacrificed - all in the vain 
hope that at some point, surely, enough 
concessions would have been made to 
stop the attacks. Needless to say, the 
opposite happened: for every step back 
by Corbyn and his allies, the right took 
two steps forward. 


The prize 

This was all justified by the need to 
‘keep our eyes on the prize’ - ie, finally 
getting the keys to Nol0 Downing 
Street. We might have to sacrifice this 
or that political principle and we might 
have to pretend that anti-Semitism 1s a 
huge problem in the party - but at least 
we can convince enough rightwingers 
to stick with us. Then, once we’re in 
government, we can finally show what 
we're really about. 

That has been the recipe not just of 
Corbyn, John McDonnell and their inner 
circle - it is the long-standing ‘strategy’ 
of much of the organised Labour 
left: Momentum, the Campaign for 
Labour Party Democracy and Socialist 
Action have been the most blatant in 
applying this method, which the Labour 
Representation Committee and much of 
the rest of the Labour left are also guilty 
of, albeit to a lesser degree. 

We have now seen where this recipe 
leads - to disaster. From this reformist 
perspective, we had the perfect leader 
with the near-perfect social democratic 
programme - and we still did not make 
it into government! And no, it wasn’t 
just Brexit wot did it. The fact that the 





Six unappealing choices ... but we will have to choose 


leadership never stood up to the right 
in and outside the party meant that the 
entire established media were able to 
portray Corbyn and the bulk of the party 
as a bunch of deranged anti-Semites, 
racists and crazies. And it stuck - of 
course it did. 

Unfortunately, Chrs Williamson 
was the only MP who stood up against 
the witch-hunt and campaigned for the 
democratisation of the party. And we 
know how that ended for him. Every 
other Labour MP kept their mouth 
firmly shut. That includes Richard 
Burgon, who is running for deputy 
leader and is probably the best of the 
whole bunch of candidates. Like Ian 
Lavery, who briefly considered running 
for the top job, Burgon at least did not 
actively participate 1n the witch-hunt 
against Corbyn and the left - which 
is more than can be said of the six 
candidates for party leader. 

That is probably one of the main 
reasons why Lavery could not gather 
the required 21 nominations from 
his fellow MPs. We fear that Burgon 
- despite, or maybe because of, his 
endorsement by John McDonnell' - will 
also fail to jump that hurdle. 

There is a massive pressure and 
temptation now to move the party to 
the right in order to finally become 
‘electable’ again. This would, however, 
mean that we had learnt nothing from 
the last five years. In truth, the party 
hardly moved left at all. Yes, hundreds 
of thousands of new members joined 
since 2015. But most of them never 
participated in their local branch or 
CLP meetings. And, when they did, 
they were understandably shocked by 
how bureaucratic, dull and apolitical 
meetings are. Almost no structural 
democratic changes have taken place 
under Corbyn - he did not even dare to 
touch the now pro-capitalist clause four, 
which was rewritten by Tony Blair. The 
so-called Corbyn Review was nothing 
but a damp squib. 

But these are exactly the issues that 
should be at the heart of our struggle: the 
democratisation of the party; restoring 
power to the members and making 
conference truly sovereign; and we 
should even discuss getting rid of the 
position of leader altogether. Instead, the 
party should have a truly democratic, 
accountable and transparent leadership. 
Wouldn’t it be nice, for example, if we 
could see minutes of national executive 
committee meetings? 

Empowering the members is part 
and parcel of fighting for a genuine 


socialist government and working class 
power - not pursuing a strategy of trying 
to introduce socialism from above, one 
step at a time. The biggest problem 
with this strategy 1s simple: 1t does not 
actually work. Real socialism is the 
self-liberation of the working class, 
from below. Otherwise it quickly turns 
into its opposite. 


Candidates 


Keir Starmer, the preferred candidate 
of the ‘moderates’ and Blairites, 1s 
posing, somewhat entertamningly, as 
the Corbyn continuity candidate, in 
a rather obvious attempt to attract 
some of the softer lefties. He says he 
supported the miners in 1984-85 (not 
many miners remember that one) and 
even used to be a Trot once. In 1986- 
87 he wrote for the short-lived Socialist 
Alternatives magazine, mainly on trade 
union matters. Despite its affinity to the 
Pabloite tactic of deep entryism into 
mass Labour and communist parties (in 
anticipation of World War III), the basic 
character of the journal was closer to 
the reformism and the identity politics 
of the Eurocommunists.* But have no 
doubt: this man is today’s Tony Blair. 

No doubt, most of the organised left 
will come out for Rebecca Long-Bailey 
- bar, perhaps the wretched Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty - who, we hear, 
are even considering support for Keir 
Starmer (though remainer Clive Lewis 
is no doubt on the AWL list too). But 
it is palpable how very little enthusiasm 
there has been for RLB among the 
party membership, despite her having 
been groomed for the position by John 
McDonnell and Momentum owner Jon 
Lansman for the last two years. It is easy 
to see why there is so much hesitation 
and scepticism about her: she has made 
a huge effort to distance herself from 
the left and to be seen as anything but 
the Corbyn continuity candidate. 

There was her underwhelming 
article in Zhe Guardian on December 
29, in which she promised to pursue 
a policy of “progressive patriotism”. 
Presumably that was supposed to 
show that she will not be a US ‘special 
relationship’ puppet. But in the process 
she had to resort, rather pathetically, to 
claiming that the internationalism of the 
Lancashire cotton workers during the 
US civil war - the second revolution 
- was exactly the opposite. A rather 
entertaining article on The Struggle 
blog puts her right: 


the boycott of southern cotton 


was not ‘patriotism’, but an act 
of internationalist working class 
solidarity with the workers in the 
northern states and the slaves held 
in chains in the south. To dress this 
up in a Union Jack is to disgrace 
the sacrifice - all too literal - of the 
Lancashire mill workers.’ 


Then there is her promise that she would 
be prepared to press the nuclear button, 
albeit reluctantly: “If you have a deterrent, 
you have to be prepared to use it,” she 
told the BBC. “Any leader and any prime 
minister has to be clear that the security 
and the protection of the people that they 
represent comes first, above all else, and 
they would do anything it takes to ensure 
the people of this country are protected.” 

Or you could, you know, campaign for 
nuclear disarmament. It used to be very 
popular on the Labour left to oppose the 
nuclear obliteration of large sections of 
humanity. Jeremy Corbyn was admittedly 
‘hazy’ on the question and refused to 
continue to campaign for the abolition 
of Trident once he became leader. But he 
never went as far as to say that he would 
actually use nuclear weapons. 

We are also less than impressed with 
RBL’s running mate - and flatmate - 
Angela Rayner. They seem to want to 
recreate the “dream team’ of Neil Kinnock 
and his deputy, Roy Hattersley, which 
ostensibly was supposed to unite the 
left and the ‘centre’ of the party - and, 
of course, ended with Kinnock turning 
against the left, expelling the Militant 
faction, etc. The civil war of the last five 
years has shown clearly that there cannot 
be any ‘unity’ with the right. 

Worst of all though is RLB’s political 
weakness, when it comes to the witch- 
hunt in the party. In June 2019, she met 
with the vile witch-hunter, Stephane 
Savary of the so called Jewish Labour 
Movement, and agreed with the JLM 
that Chris Williamson should be expelled 
from the party. 

She also agreed that anti-Semitism 
complaints should be handled by an 
“independent body’’. That sounds ever so 
‘progressive’, but is actually an absolutely 
disastrous suggestion. Who — should 
decide if a Labour Party member should 
be expelled, suspended or otherwise 
disciplined? The Jewish Labour 
Movement, perhaps? Or the Jewish 
Leadership Council, made up chiefly of 
Tory supporters? Of course not. Members 
should be judged by their peers. It is an 
ongoing injustice that employees of the 
party, chiefly recruited by witch-hunter 
general Iain McNicol, are dealing with 
complaints and preparing disciplinary 
reports - reports which are then briefly 
discussed by the disciplinary panel of 
the NEC, often in less than five minutes 
per case. The legal and governance unit - 
formerly the compliance unit - should be 
abolished and replaced by an accountable 
body democratically elected by Labour 
members. 

After that meeting, she tweeted that 
“any comments made by anyone linked 
to the Canary or any other publication, 
which are anti-Semitic, or perceived to be 
- I condemn’” - exactly the line that the 
JLM has been pushing for years: if they 
perceive a comment to be anti-Semitic, 
then that’s what it is! Any kind of rational 
definition would go out of the window. A 
rule change along those lines was quite 
rightly rejected by the NEC, and then by 
conference, in 2018. 


Left pressure 


And RLB is hardly an experienced 
militant. In 2015, for example, having 
just been elected an MP, she had to 
ask a Zionist audience what the BDS 
movement was.’ 

This makes it all the more important 


that the Labour left finally gets its act 
together and starts to put some real 
pressure from the left on the leadership. 
The only pressure in the last five years 
has come from the right - and it has 
showed. Uncritical support for RLB is 
even more misplaced and dangerous 
than the messiah cult we witnessed 
around Corbyn. 

This leadership battle presents the 
left with an excellent opportunity to do 
so. Rebecca Long-Bailey has already 
‘tweaked’ her campaign quite a bit 
since her Guardian article, perhaps 
recognising that members have been 
less than impressed with it. 

Earlier this week, she declared on 
ITV News that she “would give Corbyn 
10 out 10, because I respect him and 
I supported him all the way through”. 
Corbyn, incidentally, has “declined” 
to say how he will be voting in the 
leadership contest.* We suspect that has 
more to do with his ongoing efforts to 
try and appear neutral than any political 
problem he might have with RLB. 

In her official election platform, 
published in The Tribune on January 6, 
she discusses how the party “has been 
too close to the establishment we are 
meant to be taking on, whether cosying 
up to Rupert Murdoch or joining forces 
with David Cameron in the Better 
Together campaign in 2014”. 

She also discusses the democratic 
deficit in today’s society and that “the 
people across these islands are sick of the 
British state’s distant and undemocratic 
institutions”. While discussing the need 
for “a vision for a new democracy”, 
she writes: “We must go to war with 
the political establishment, pledging a 
constitutional revolution that sweeps 
away the House of Lords, takes big 
money out of politics and radically 
shifts power away from Westminster.” 
Labour’s 2019 election programme 
talked, much more tamely, about 
ending “the hereditary principle in the 
House of Lords, and work to abolish the 
House of Lords in favour of Labour’s 
preferred option of an elected Senate of 
the Nations and Regions.” 

That might still be what RLB 
means, but it does show she can shift. 
So let’s try and shift her! Before CLPs 
start nominating her to become leader 
of the Labour Party, members could, 
for example, ask RLB some of the 
following questions, each of which goes 
to the heart of today’s civil war in the 
Labour Party: 

@ Will you campaign for Labour to 
support the boycott, disinvestment and 
sanctions (BDS) campaign? 

@ Will you campaign for Labour to 
fight for the abolition of Trident and for 
unilateral nuclear disarmament? 

@ Will you campaign for the 
mandatory _reselection of all 
parliamentary candidates and the further 
empowerment of Labour members? 

@® Will you issue an apology to Chris 
Williamson and ask him to rejoin the 
Labour Party? @ 
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Australia’s fires are a perfect illustration of the environmental crisis facing the planet, writes Eddie Ford 


hat is happening right now in 
W Australia is a catastrophe on 

a nearly unimaginable scale - 
large parts of that continent are on fire, 
with no sign of it subsiding. In fact, 
things could get worse. 

Almost 2,000 houses have been 
destroyed so far in the months-long 
bushfire crisis, with temperatures likely 
to soar by the weekend - leading to fear 
that fires could merge to create a new 
mega-blaze. Every state and territory 
has been affected this summer, but 
the biggest fires are burning along 
stretches of the eastern and southern 
coast. That includes areas around 
Sydney, Adelaide and now Melbourne. 
Fanned by strong, highly changeable 
winds, temperatures above 40°C and 
widespread drought conditions, some 
of the more than 200 fires are burning 
so powerfully that they are forming 
their own weather systems - even 
causing lightning strikes sparking new 
blazes, through pyrocumulonimbus 
clouds that can reduce ground-level 
sunlight in the same manner as a 
‘nuclear winter’ effect.' No wonder the 
New South Wales transport minister, 
Andrew Constance, told ABC radio: 
“This isn’t a bushfire: it’s an atomic 
bomb”’. 

With smoke enveloping cities, 
doctors have warned of increased 
respiratory dangers - especially to 
vulnerable people such as the elderly, 
children and pregnant women. The 
Bureau of Meteorology reported that 
visibility in Melbourne was less than 
a kilometre. More than 6.3 million 
hectares have gone up in flames - one 
hectare being roughly the size of a 
sports field. Putting that into some 
sort of perspective, some 900,000 
hectares burned in the 2019 Amazon 
fires and around 800,000 hectares in 
2018 in California. The NSW Rural 
Fire Service pointed out that by the 
beginning of the week, 3.41 million 
hectares had burned - in the past few 
years, the total area burned for a whole 
season was about 280,000 hectares. 
The Gospers Mountain fire, which 
started in a lightning strike north-west 
of Sydney in late October and has 
now burned about 500,000 hectares, 
is now combining with others on the 
NSW central coast to create a mega- 
blaze. Gospers is almost certainly the 
largest single ignition-point forest fire 


recorded in Australia and, for mid- 
latitude forests, possibly the world 
- a monster that is near impossible to 
contain unless there is substantial rain. 

Terrifyingly, one study estimated 
that half a billion animals have died 
in NSW alone. Obviously, the fires do 
not only kill animals directly: they also 
destroy the habitat, leaving survivors in 
a far more vulnerable state, even after 
the fires have gone. More than 100,000 
cows and sheep may also have been 
lost, which is devastating for farmers. 

Australia this summer’ has had a 
particularly hot, dry spell across the 
country, thanks to a natural weather 
phenomenon known as the Indian 
Ocean Dipole, similar to El Nino, 
whereby you get different sea-surface 
temperatures in opposite parts of the 
Indian Ocean. Temperatures in the 
eastern part of the ocean oscillate 
between warm and cold compared 
with the western part, cycling through 
phases referred to as “positive”, 
“neutral” and “negative”. The dipole’s 
positive phase this time has been the 
strongest for six decades, meaning 
warmer sea temperatures in the western 
Indian Ocean region, with the opposite 
in the east. The result: higher-than- 
average rainfall and floods in eastern 
Africa and droughts in south-east Asia 
and Australia. 

However, needless to say, rising 
CO, levels are having an especially 
devastating effect on Australia, which 
has been getting hotter over recent 
decades and is expected to continue 
doing so - another terrifying notion. 
On December 18 an average maximum 
of 41.9°C was recorded, which comes 
on top of a long period of drought. 
At the risk of stating the obvious, the 
more extreme weather patterns and 
higher temperatures increase the risk 
of bushfires and allow them to spread 
faster and wider. 


Fragile 

Of any continent inhabited by 
human beings, Australia is the most 
ecologically fragile. When humans 
first got to the continent about 60,000 
years ago, they were confronted by 
megafauna - huge marsupials of all 
sorts, not to mention rich vegetation. 
When presented with the opportunity 
of a free lunch, the first aboriginals - 
representing a somewhat degenerated 


form of “primitive communism’ - were 
able to kill these large animals easily, in 
vast numbers, as they were completely 
docile, unwisely having no fear of 
humans. 

The upshot was that these new 
arrivals managed to wipe out the 
megafauna in an extraordinarily short 
period of time, the same as in northern 
Eurasia and the Americas. The 
majority of megafauna, like, famously 
the mammoths, became extinct within 
the last 43,000 years or so - for 
example, in Japan about 30,000 years 
ago, in North America 13,000 years 
ago and South America about 500 
years later, in Cyprus 10,000 years 
ago, in New Zealand 700 years ago. 
In Australia the only animals that 
survived were those that could run 
fast, fly away, live under water or 
bury themselves underground. 

Though human entry into Australia 
caused a marked degradation in the 
eco-system, it was sustainable until 
the first Europeans appeared on the 
scene, which saw further ecological 
destruction. This included rapid 
desertification and the introduction of 
all manner of invasive species - like 
cute bunny rabbits, which proceeded to 
infest the entire continent and, crazily, 
the cane toad. Like rabbits, cane toads 
can breed at a staggering rate, and 
their tadpoles are highly toxic to most 
animals, if eaten. Not forgetting, albeit 
accidentally, the black rat, brown rat, 
Pacific rat, house mouse and the five- 
striped palm squirrel. If you want a 
perfect illustration of the environmental 
crisis we are all facing, here it is before 
our very eyes - in Australia. 

It is not as if fires are new to 
Australia, of course. But rather it is 
the sheer extent and ferocity of them. 
What is sickeningly ironic about the 
situation is that the current Australian 
prime minister, Scott Morrison, went 
into the 2019 general election mocking 
environmental activists as “inner-city 
raving lunatics”, whilst his deputy prime 
minister, Michael McCormack, told 
Radio National that “pure, enlightened 
and woke capital-city greenies” are 
“trying to get a political point score” for 
raising the link between climate crisis, 
drought and the devastating bushfires. 
Morrison can only be classified as a 
climate change-denier and a Trump- 
like champion of fossil fuel industries, 


like his beloved coal industry. He is 
notorious for his 2017 high-profile 
stunt of bringing a lump of coal into 
the House of Representatives and 
urging MPs: “Don’t be afraid’. Telling 
you everything you need to know 
about them, the Liberals - surprisingly 
winning the election - are in the process 
of opening up Australia’s biggest coal 
mine and one of the largest in the world. 

Adani Muining’s Carmichael coal 
mine and rail project, originally 
intending to represent a $16.5 billion 
investment, will at peak capacity dig up 
and transport about 60 million tonnes 
of coal a year for export - mainly to 
India, but also China, Japan and even 
Britain. In a court case we discovered 
that much of it will be “low quality” 
and “high ash’. Adani expects the 
mine to produce 2.3 billion tonnes over 
60 years. The project will consist of a 
network of open cut and underground 
mines in the Galilee Basin region of 
central Queensland, an area roughly 
seven times the size of Sydney harbour. 
Five million tonnes of seabed will be 
dug up and dumped within the Great 
Barrier Reef Marine Park in order to 
expand Abbot Point for these exports. 
The scheme could have a potentially 
disastrous ecological impact upon 
the reef, groundwater at its site and 
its hefty carbon emissions - sheer 
madness, given the climate-change 
crisis engulfing the world. 

According to the International 
Energy Agency, Australia was the 
fourth largest producer of coal in 2017. 
It also has one of the highest per capita 
greenhouse gas emission rates. The 
2020 Climate Change Performance 
Index ranked Australia last of 57 
countries for its climate policy, saying 
it had gone backwards under the 
Morrison government. Not that Scott 
Morrison and the Liberal Party are the 
only ones in hock to the coal industry: 
the Labor Party led by Anthony 
Albanese too has been accused of 
courting ‘pro-coal’ voters in the wake 
of its traumatic election loss. 

Morrison has been described as a 
master tactician, but he is not doing 
very well at the moment. His handling 
of the current crisis has been heavily 
criticised. Pictures of him on holiday 
in Hawaii with his family certainly 
did not help, forcing him to issue an 
apology saying he “deeply regrets” 


any offence caused by him taking leave 
during the fires. He has been castigated 
for running “absolutely obscene” 
political ads on social media during the 
fires. One 50-second video released on 
Twitter and Facebook summarised the 
government’s response to the crisis 
- set to electronic music over images 
of the relief efforts, defence craft, and 
the prime minister’s visits to affected 
communities. 

Morrison also said that the fires were 
“the work of arsonists”. That might 
possibly be true - it would not be the 
first time - but you do not get the mind- 
boggling spread and intensity without 
other factors. It is wind and temperature, 
stupid. None of this is to suggest that if 
Australia dutifully abided by the Paris 
or Madrid agreements, then the world 
would be fine and Australia would not 
be suffering these fires. Clearly the 
solution has to be global. 


Expansion 
But here is the rub. The idea of an 
ecologically sustainable capitalism 
is deeply problematic at the very 
least - simply because it is based 
on expansion for its own _ sake, 
production for the sake of production. 
And if you do not have expansion, 
then you do not have capitalism. If 
you wanted to design a system that 
stands in direct contradiction to the 
eco-system, then you would invent 
capitalism. Capitalists and_ their 
political outriders will tell you that 
there are near endless ways to make 
money through ‘going green’, which 
is undoubtedly true. All sorts of 
quack technology and con-jobs have 
been invented, like the complete 
nonsense that is carbon trading. 
What climate change poses is the 
necessity of global control by the 
global population, led by the working 
class - that is the only viable solution. 
Which immediately brings up the 
question of socialism: the only way to 
deal with the question seriously - the 
tyranny of profit and the fast buck has 
to be challenged @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
Notes 


1. https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Cumulonimbus _ 
flammagenitus. 

2. Australian summer goes from December to 
February. 
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Our attitude to Europe 


A long-standing member of the Communist Party of Britain has tried to start an open debate using the 
‘normal channels’. Though this letter was sent to the CPB, the Morning Star and Communist Review 1n 
December 2019, it has neither been printed nor even acknowledged 


ear comrades, in the decades 
[> i: I have been an active 

member of first the CPGB as 
was and then the CPB, I have had 
doubts, concerns and now growing 
disagreements with our _ policy 
on Europe. I am more and more 
concerned about the road we have 
taken, and the possible results of this 
road. 

Our party should be opposed 
to any Balkanisation of Europe. 
Whether it comes from the right or 
the left, the fragmentation of Europe 
can do the working class nothing 
but harm. Communists should strive 
for working class unity within, but 
against, the existing EU. Winning the 
battle for democracy in the EU and 
securing working class rule over this 
politically strategic continent is the 
best service we can render for our 
comrades in the rest of the world. 

Though I have raised my concerns 
with leading CPB comrades, I receive the 
same - often trite - answers: “Leave’ has 
been party policy since the UK joined in 
1973; the EU is a neoliberal conspiracy 
and foists neoliberal strictures upon 
member-states; the EU is bureaucratic 
and rules are made undemocratically; 
Britain will be better off out than in, 
and we (the left) can then win a general 
election, install a left Labour prime 
minister and then proceed to transform 
Britain into a socialist paradise. 

As Party Line No19 says, 


. the working class and peoples 
desperately need a government 
that will pursue alternative policies 
to those of austerity, privatisation, 
militarism and war. Growing social 
inequalities of income, wealth and 
opportunity must be decisively 
reversed. 


This is fine and good, but it is clear to 
me that, at present, the referendum and 
Brexit issue have split the left and the 
working class. 

Industrial production is carried out 
internationally, across borders. For 
example, an airplane’s wings may be 
made in, say, factories in Germany, the 
undercarriage in Spain, the fuselage in 
France and the engine in the UK. Brexit 
will force whole sectors of industrial 
capital to relocate to mainland Europe, 
at the cost of British jobs: aerospace, 
pharmaceuticals, steel and cars have 
been mentioned. 

For big business, of course, current 
frictionless trade with the EU 1s 
worth a great deal more than future, 
possibly fictional, trade with the US, 
Australia, India or wherever. And the 
old Commonwealth countries, that 
Britain had such links with, have in 
the meantime gone on to forge other 
alliances for trade. (Does anyone 
remember, as I do, that at one time the 
only lamb that a working class family 
could afford was from New Zealand? 
Where is it going now?) 

And what of the hedge fund 
managers, the retail billionaires, the 
parochial small businesses. For them, 
deregulation of food, housing, social 
services, restriction of trade union 
rights would be most welcome - such 
regulations are now “optional” under 
Boris Johnson’s “oven-ready”’ deal. 

The NHS is already being privatised 
by stealth (try to get a ‘chair’ for dialysis 
in any major hospital - almost all run 
by private companies in preparation 
for further privatisation after Brexit). 
Just wait until the chlorinated chicken 
reaches our shores - and all of the media 


ee 


Taking the national road 
writing about how good it is for us. 


Referenda 


Almost all of the mainstream media 
plus political parties and much of the 
left appear to be treating the 2016 Brexit 
referendum as sacrosanct, as the epitome 
of democracy. 

Referenda are not inherently 
democratic, in my view. They bypass 
democratic institutions, reduce what 
are complex questions to a false binary 
choice and, what is worse (from a 
Marxist point of view), tend to split the 
working class along non-class lines. 

Which is why the 2016 referendum 
called by David Cameron would always 
have had this appalling outcome - a 
divided working class. Cameron called 
the referendum to secure his position as 
prime minister and never imagined that 
he would lose it. The referendum was 
thus a sham from start to finish. 

Watching our party metaphorically 
get into bed with Nigel Farage, Boris 
Johnson (never a safe bellwether), 
Tommy Robinson and the Socialist 
Workers Party, amongst others, 
strengthened my view that what our party 
was doing was wrong. Suggestions that 
our comrades might appear on platforms 
with other parties were, happily, turned 
down, but the possibility was there. 

And then the lies ... the constant lying 
on both sides made me laugh first and 
then feel ill. The referendum was carried 
out by untrue propaganda followed by 
untrue propaganda. 

The Morning Star sought a 
restoration of Britain’s ‘democracy’. 
Party Line No19 says: 


Communists and other socialists 
realise that Britain’s membership in 
the EU will make it more difficult 
- and in some areas impossible - 
to implement the kind of policies 
necessary for full employment, 
the direction of investment, public 
ownership of key _ industries 
and utilities ... and a substantial 
redistribution of wealth and power in 
favour of the working class and the 
vast majority of the population. 


But how can a left-leaning but capitalist 
government ‘restore’ or implement 
those things that the “working class and 
vast majority of the population” have 
never had? 

The words about the implementation 
of left policies under a_ reformist 
government - a form of capitalist class 
rule - after withdrawal from the EU 
seem to imply that before January | 
1973 Britain could have done these 
things but now can’t because of a non- 
democratic EU. 

But obviously both views are wrong. 

Our ‘democracy’ is a_ bourgeois 
democracy. Amongst other predilections, 
it fosters sectional hatreds and the politics 
of divide and rule. Surely we should not 
be voting for a constitutional monarchy, 
an unelected second chamber, a more 





and more presidential prime minister, an 
established church, a secret state and a 
left reformist opposition. 

The CPB seems to have given little 
or no thought to the possibilities of 
developing links or joint struggle with 
the working class within the EU. 

Britain no longer has an empire. It 
is no longer a world ruler or hegemon. 
Under Boris Johnson Britain appears to 
be recementing the “special relationship’ 
it has ‘enjoyed’ with the US since the 
end of World War II. The relationship 
is so special that Britain has signed an 
agreement to send to the US pretty much 
anyone they want for whatever reason 
(Julian Assange?), whereas the US is 
under no obligation to reciprocate. 

Of course, president Trump, has 
assured us of the lovely deals he will 
be holding out after Brexit. He makes 
unhinged and wild outbursts; and 
changes his mind ‘on a dime’, as they 
say. If Americans are even giving him 
the lowest poll numbers of any president 
since polls began, why should we trust 
anything he says? 


Doing 

I was always taught that the goal of 
a communist was to work towards 
a socialist state, followed by a rapid 
transition to stateless communism. But 
that, in order to do that, we must have 
a working class which is conscious 
of itself as a global class. An allied 
question: can we unite the working class 
in one country and achieve a socialist 
government that can proceed towards 
stateless communism? 

Given the experiences and histories 
of various countries where this has been 
tried, some lessons might have been 
learned. If, for instance, the leaders of 
the October 1917 Russian Revolution 
had taken the view that each little 
area should have its own road - after 
all, Petrograd was very different from 
Tashkent - then there might never have 
been a revolution. The Bolsheviks 
wanted national self-determination, not 
national break-up. Surely the whole 
point of the 1902-17 struggle was to 
unite not only the entire working class 
across the vast expanse of the tsarist 
empire, but also to link that revolution 
with the fate of the revolution in Europe 
as a whole: Poland, Germany, Italy, 
maybe even Great Britain. 

Of course, the EU is not a state - 
perhaps we could call it a ‘semi-state’. 
Surely being in the EU gives Marxists 
opportunities (or should have, in 
any case) we would not have on our 
own. But by hunkering down in a left 
nationalist bunker, we seem to be almost 
returning to a British empire mentality. 
We can do it on our own. We don’t need 
allies. We’re the best! 

But the best what? Even with 
Jeremy Corbyn as prime minister, 
how far can we go? The best, I would 
think, would be a left reformist 
government, exactly what Party Line 
Nol9 prophesied. Not good enough 


for a communist, I would think. 

When it comes to democracy, the EU 
has its flaws, no doubt. Its politics are 
anti-socialist, it represents big capital, 
some of its countries are voting in 
rightist governments. Is the turn towards 
the right across Europe a surprise after 
years of disappointment and austerity? 
Not really. But those of us who have 
been around for a while also remember 
the great neoliberal love affair between 
Margaret Thatcher and Ronald Reagan, 
followed by George Bush (both senior 
and junior) and Tony Blair. Surely 
neoliberal policies were put forward 
in Britain well before anywhere else in 
Europe. 

By leaving the EU are we not losing 
an opportunity to unite the working 
class across a wide area? Lenin, after 
all, persuaded the Bolsheviks to stand 
in tsarist elections, although these 
were much less democratic than the 
EU elections. But Lenin saw them 
as an opportunity, and they were 
vital in winning the working class to 
communism. 

Surely, what communists should be 
doing is favouring a united Europe - as 
a prelude to a socialist Europe. That is 
the most important reason for opposing 
Brexit. 

This does not mean supporting the 
existing EU. Far from it. Certainly, it 
is the unelected commissioners - and 
behind these the appointees, the council 
of ministers - who make the decisions. 
The directly elected parliament is almost 
entirely a talking shop. It possesses very 
little in the way of real power. The EU 
is, in effect, a creaking confederation 
of often capricious capitalist states, 
which show precious little solidarity for 
each other. Britain wants out. Poland 
defies EU rulings over the press and the 
judiciary. The Czech Republic, Poland, 
Hungary and Slovakia refuse to take 
their quota of refugees. To say nothing of 
the savage austerity imposed on Ireland, 
Portugal, Cyprus, Spain and Greece. 

Yes, the EU is undoubtedly a 
‘bosses club’ which aims to increase 
the exploitation of European workers 
in order to allow European capital to 
compete more effectively in world 
markets. The EU constitution even 
includes in its text a binding commitment 
to neoliberal economics. 

The Marxist strategy for achieving 
socialism is predicated on large states. In 
our case this would be the continental- 
wide terrain established by the various 
EU treaties. We, as communists, should 
be arguing for and working towards the 
unity of working class forces across the 
whole of Europe. Instead of a Europe 
of the bourgeois politicians, grasping 
capitalists and unelected bureaucrats, 
we should be working towards a 
Europe without monarchies, without 
standing armies - a fully democratic and 
indivisible Europe which is committed 
to the struggle for world socialism. With 
this aim, the immediate necessity 1s 
working towards organising across the 
EU at the highest level - a Communist 
Party of the European Union. 

To pursue that strategy, and for that 
reason alone, communists should be 
supporting continued UK membership 
of the EU. Any real socialism in a 
breakaway country would be met with 
instant retaliation - perhaps a legal 
coup, an army mutiny, asphyxiating 
trade embargoes, a joint EU-US 
‘peacemaking’ force? 

The EU provides the wide sphere 
of operations needed to organise the 
working class into a ruling class. When 
that 1s achieved, the European working 


class could realistically expect to make a 
decisive, strategic breakthrough towards 
the world socialist revolution. 

I would recommended this sort of 
programme: 

1. For a republican United States of 
Europe. Abolish the council of ministers 
and sack the unelected commissioners. 
For a single-chamber executive and 
legislative Continental Congress of the 
Peoples of Europe, elected by universal 
suffrage and proportional representation. 
2. State ownership of all banks in the 
EU and put the European Community 
Bank under the direct, democratic 
control of the European congress. No 
to the stability pact and spending limits. 
Stop privatisation and so-called private 
finance initiatives. End subsidies to, 
and tax breaks for, big business. Tax 
income and capital. Abolish VAT. Yes to 
workers’ control over big business and 
the overall direction of the economy. 
Yes to a massive programme of house- 
building and public works. 

3. For the levelling up of wages and 
social provisions. For a maximum 35- 
hour week and a common European 
minimum income. End all anti-trade 
union laws. For the right to organise 
and the right to strike. For top-quality 
healthcare, housing and _ education, 
allocated according to need. Abolish 
all restrictions on abortion. Fight for 
substantive (real) equality between men 
and women. 

4. End the Common Agricultural 
Policy. All land to be state owned. 
Stop all subsidies for big farms and 
the ecological destruction of the 
countryside. Temporary relief for small 
farmers. Green the cities. Free urban and 
rural transport, with an increase in buses 
and trains. Create extensive wilderness 
areas - forests, marshes, heath land - both 
for the preservation and rehabilitation of 
animal and plant life, and the enjoyment 
and fulfilment of the population. 

5. No to the rapid reaction force, Nato 
and all standing armies. Yes to a popular 
democratic militia. 

6. No to ‘Fortress Europe’. Yes to the 
free movement of people into and out of 
the EU. Citizenship and voting rights for 
all who have been resident in the EU for 
more than six months. 

7. For the closest coordination of all 
working class forces in the EU. Promote 
EU-wide industrial unions: eg, railways, 
energy, communications, engineering, 
civil service, print, media, etc. For a 
democratic and effective European- 
wide Trades Union Congress. 

8. For a single, centralised, revolutionary 
party: the Communist Party of the 
European Union. 

Since I began feeling uncomfortable 
with what I felt the Party expected me to 
think on the issue of Europe, I have been 
reading and discussing widely. Besides 
the capitalist press from a number of 
countries, of course I read the Morning 
Star daily as well as other left papers. 

I also read the CPGB’s Weekly 
Worker, which, because of the lengthy 
and meaty articles on many and varied 
issues, has given me a great deal to think 
about and often to agree with. 

As a CPB member of many years, 
despite my doubts, I have publicly 
expressed our party view. However, 
nothing has changed my belief that 
we should be arguing against the UK 
leaving the EU, and working for the 
unity of the working class across the 
EU instead. We should not be arguing to 
be an isolated island, once again cut off 
from the continent by fog @ 

Sororally, 

Laura Miller 
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Optimism of the intellect ... 


Nicholas Allott, Chris Knight and Neil Smith (eds) The responsibility of 
intellectuals: reflections by Noam Chomsky and others after 50 years UCL 
Press, 2019, pp142, £13.80 


an essay, “The responsibility of 

intellectuals’,' which began his now 
decades-long reputation as an anti- 
war activist and writer - the list of his 
articles and books takes up two full 
pages. Recently, along with Jeremy 
Corbyn, he was awarded the Sean 
McBride Peace Prize.’ 

The responsibility of intellectuals, 
the September 2019 book, is a 
collection of essays subtitled 
“Reflections by Noam Chomsky and 
others after 50 years’. Although there 
are similar themes running through 
the essays, they need to be read and 
analysed individually. Most of them 
express admiration for Chomsky’s 
activism or political viewpoint, but 
each represents the individual author’s 
work or thoughts. 

The responsibilities of the 
intellectual were originally articulated 
by Chomsky as “to speak the truth 
and expose lies; to provide historical 
context; and to lift the veil of ideology, 
the underlying framework of ideas that 
limits the boundaries of debate”’.’ 

All well and good. But something is 
missing in the majority of these essays, 
neatly summed up by the indomitable 
Jackie Walker, a black, Jewish woman, 
in her essay, ‘I don’t want no peace’, 
addressing black and minority ethnic 
intellectuals. But her point is actually 
relevant to all: 


[: 1967, Noam Chomsky wrote 


even the concept of ‘the 
intellectual’ needs fundamental 
rethinking if it is not to be practically 
meaningless, simply another tool 
to exclude me ... What is the 
responsibility of any intellectual if 
it is not wedded to the interests of 
the people? And, while separation 
from power is a particular and acute 
problem for black intellectuals, 
it is a problem shared by all 
intellectuals, all people who seek 
global transformation (p29). 


For me, comrade Walker has summed 
up the missing heartbeat of this 
collection: although interesting in 
themselves, especially for those of us 
who have been around long enough 
to have read Chomsky’s original, 
most are lacking in any real political 
orientation. 

I studied linguistics at  post- 
graduate level. At the time, I loathed 
Chomsky because of his linguistic 
theory’s total disconnection from the 
human use of language. His political 
views - usually considered separately 
from his linguistic theories - were 
always welcomed by the left, because 
they intelligently eviscerated the 
rightwing hothouse that is the usual 
growth spot for American politics. So, 
grudgingly, I accepted that he was an 
important speaker, but I always felt 
that his politics, like his linguistics, 
were a generalised admonition to 
believers, rather than a rallying cry 
for action. 

Nicholas Allott’s ‘Introduction’ 
and the first essay by Neil and Amahl 
Smith attempt to put Chomsky’s 
arguments into a __ present-day 
perspective. The Smiths use Edward 
Snowden’s case, citing his breaking 
point as watching the then director of 
national intelligence lie under oath to 
Congress. As they point out, Chomsky 
“commended Snowden’s behaviour’, 
saying that he “informed American 
citizens of what their government is 
doing to them. That’s exactly what 
a person who has real patriotism ... 
would do” (p7). 

Real patriotism? But nowhere is 


that concept of Chomsky’s discussed 
in further detail. 

The Smiths enumerate the reasons 
why some intellectuals do _ not 
speak out: fear of consequences and 
lack of what they call “intellectual 
confidence”. Allott points out that 
what is often needed is not only to 
make the government listen, but - 
perhaps most importantly - to “make 
apparently powerless people aware 
that, in conjunction with others, they 
need not remain powerless” (p11). 
But the Smiths say: “We have no 
easy solution to the problems of 
intellectual courage and confidence, 
but the practical question of what can 
be done to encourage more people 


to do something - anything ... is 
pressing” (p10). 
The “anything”, for these 


intellectuals, in the face of a lack 
of working class leadership, seems 
to be popular uprisings - but popular 
uprisings, as we all know, do not 
seem to provide solutions to people’s 
problems. Sadly, this is as far as any of 
the essays go in that respect. 

The Smiths elaborate on how 
(or how not) business should be 
involved in this struggle. They cite 
historical evidence to show that in 
American society, through activist 
pressure, there have been changes in 
women’s rights, gay rights, etc; and 
cite Chomsky’s use of Gramsci’s 
aphorism, “pessimism of the intellect 
and optimism of the will” (p10). And, 
of course, as we all know - where 
there is a will, there is a way. 

Allott’s ‘Introduction’ discusses 
disseminating the truth and carefully 
expounds the arguments which clarify 
(?) “postmodernist relativism” (a 
phrase that sets my teeth on edge) - the 
rise of identity politics and political 
correctness. He argues that one of the 
reasons intellectuals do not speak out 
is that political correctness paralyses 
them. This reminds us of the inability of 
the Labour Party to fight back against 
the anti-Semitic calumnies. The Smiths 
argue that this kind of fear makes it 
“impossible to talk, even think, about 
ideas that challenge the established 
order” (p13). 

Allott describes Chomsky’s 
view that, “if you want to know the 
overriding aims of the powerful, you 
have to look at their actions - as well 
as internal memos and other documents 
not intended for public consumption - 
and not be taken in by rhetoric” (p3). 
He concludes by saying: “... it is almost 
always easier to serve the interests of 
the powerful, or to say and do nothing 

[Chomsky’s] work and _ the 


to inspire us” (p3). 

At this point one is jumping 
up and down and yelling, ‘Yes, 
but who are we supposed to 
inspire and to do what?’ And 
how does one get hold of 
documents not intended for 
public consumption when 
the “powerful” do everything 
possible to hide them? (Currently 
in court: Trump’s tax returns.) 

So what is Chomsky’s 
example so far? He speaks 
stirringly in public, he 
chides the government 
of the day, he participates 
in teach-ins, lobbying, 
demonstrations, 
etc. In his original 
The responsibility 
of intellectuals he 
wrote: 
“T can’t 
Suggest 
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example he sets should continue yo hi 


a general formula (for action). 
Detailed decisions have to be 
matters of personal judgment and 
conscience” (p14). At the time, he 
was withholding half of his income 
tax - the half used for warmongering. 
This was quite a bold step - for this 
he could have gone to prison. Of 
course, he is fortunate that he worked 
for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology - an organisation which 
in some ways has been brave in the 
face of rightwing attacks. 

Chomsky’s first contribution to the 
volume gives a short description of how 
his original essay was greeted - showing 
that nothing much has changed. When 
he spoke, his meetings were broken 
up by counter-demonstrators. On one 
occasion the venue was changed to a 
church, which was then attacked. Plus 
ca change ... 

Craig Murray’s rather bitter 
essay speaks from personal as well 
as academic experience and is a 
strong condemnation of present-day 
intellectuals: 1e, academics. In ‘The 
abdication of responsibility’ he argues 
that “the responsibility of intellectuals 
to tell the truth has been well and 
truly abdicated”, because “most 
‘intellectuals’ care a great deal more 
about their careers than about the truth” 
(p74). 

The next two essays depend for 
their analysis on academic theory and 
modelling. In ‘The responsibility of 
intellectuals in the era of bounded 
rationality and democracy for realists’, 
Allott attempts to show the difficulties 
of convincing voters through academic 
research and theory. He basically argues 
that “human reasoning is prone to a 
wide variety of biases” (p35). Really? 
I’m shocked. 

Milan Rai’s ‘The propaganda 
model and the British nuclear weapons 
debate’ concludes that British national 
security policy has been “driven ... 
by a commitment to dominate, to 
control ‘vital interests’’ and “the 
mainstream media has been driven ... 
by a commitment to serve power and 
privilege” (p51). 

Those essays are interesting, but for 
a committed lefty like me, as they say, 
no cigar. 

Chris Knight’s contribution, 
‘Speaking truth to power - from within 
the heart of the empire’, is different 
altogether from the others. Having 
researched Chomsky’s role and friends 
at the MIT, he attempts to show that 
Chomsky may have been compromised 
by his work there. He gives a reason 
for | Chomsky’s 
fluctuating 
views on 

his own 


RON 


Noam Chomsky: protestor 


(Chomsky’s) works and on the works 
of some of his friends. At one point, 
apparently, Chomsky was consultant 
for a corporation which wanted to 
use his linguistic theories to develop 
a computer based language - for the 
purpose of operating “command and 
control” for the US military. Knight 
postulates that the MIT’s “remarkable 
tolerance” for Chomsky’s activism was 
possibly to camouflage its own role in 
the military-industrial complex. 

Nevertheless, Knight concludes, 
as both an insider and outsider of 
the US military-industrial complex, 
Chomsky’s words have a_ special 
resonance. 

The final 24-page essay gives 
Chomsky himself the opportunity 
to comment on, eviscerate or 
say some nice words about each 
essay. His comments on Chris 
Knight’s effort take up eight pages, 
and begin with the words “Chris 
Knight’s contribution has no 
place in a serious discussion of The 
responsibility of intellectuals” (p90) 
and ends with: “And meanwhile I 
apologise for wasting time and space 
on this performance” (p99). Clearly 
this is a long-standing grudge match, 
and I am not in any position to judge 
the veritas of either. 

For me, the strongest essay in this 
compilation is Jackie Walker’s ‘““T 
don’t want no peace” - an activist’s take 
on the responsibility of intellectuals’. 
Her title borrows from Peter Tosh, 
a Jamaican reggae musician, who 
demanded: “I don’t want no peace; I 
need equal rights and justice” (p26). 

Walker goes farther than anyone 
in this compilation in explaining who/ 
what an intellectual 1s: 


... those who have the ability to 
reflect, comment and _ propose 
solutions on what they see ... [They] 
are not, however, a homogeneous 
group and it takes more than 
intelligence to see beyond the 
prevailing ideas of the ruling class 


... (p27). 


The other essayists who address the 
question feel that an intellectual is, like 
Alice in Through the looking glass, 
“what I say it is” and mostly confined 
to academics. Walker’s impassioned 
discourse also points to the 
marginalisation of minorities - “Except 
in popular culture, sport, prisons and 
arriving too early at the graveyard” 
(p29). Or, she points out, as tokens. She 
ends her essay: 


To take on the responsibility of 
the intellectual is to be part of a 
movement for change, discarding 
the trappings that separate thought 
from action ... Until the streets 
become the classrooms and the 
classrooms the streets, our task as 
intellectuals will be incomplete ... 
It is a necessary journey. It will be a 
long and perilous one (p31). 


And, of course, she is right. It will 
be a long and perilous journey - not, 
unfortunately, helped along by the 
majority of these essays, interesting 
though they are @ 

Gaby Rubin 


Notes 


1. The original essay appeared in The New 

York Review of Books February 3 1967; and in 
Chomsky’s book American power and the new 
mandarins New York 1969. 

2. Named after Sean MacBride, a Nobel 

Peace Prize winner who was chairman of the 
International Peace Bureau from 1968-74 and 
president from 1974-85. 

3. As noted by Neil Smith and Amahl Smith (p7). 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


™ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


—@ Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital 1s weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


M@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—@ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


@ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M@ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Preparing the ground Pramueiet the areca tex repression 


Further scares about anti-Semitism are signs of the times, reckons Paul Demarty 





ot for the first time in recent 
memory, we are faced with a 
flurry of stories about incidents 
of anti-Semitism. 

There was, a few weeks ago, the 
much publicised story of a man - 
caught, as is the way with our panoptic 
age, on a mobile phone camera 
- berating a Jewish family on the 
London underground, waving a copy 
of the Bible around and frothing away 
with a - how to put this? - indelicate 
interpretation of the passion of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Increasingly concerned 
fellow commuters intervened on the 
right side. 

Then there was a spate of graffiti 
in cosy Hampstead, with numerous 
shops, selected apparently at random, 
and a synagogue, decorated with a 
star of David and the text “9/11” - 
unambiguously a signifier of the anti- 
Semitic conspiracy theory that places 
the Jews as the devious perpetrators 
of the attacks on the Twin Towers. 
There is even the curious case of 
Tom Pope, the big-mouthed big man 
up front for lowly Port Vale Football 
Club, who scored in his team’s FA 
cup tie against reigning champions 
Manchester City, having previously 
mocked City defender John Stones 
for his all-round puniness (“if I 
played against him every week I’d 
score 40 goals a year’). His brief 
fame among casual football fans as 
a roguish underdog evaporated the 
moment he let loose a further tweet 
suggesting, ‘humorously’, that the 
result of World War III would be the 
Rothschilds being crowned champion 
of the banks.' 

On the back of all this, there has 
arisen a story of anti-Semitism on the 
rise - or re-risen, since periodic panics 
of this sort are one of the rhythms of 
contemporary life (Why? We shall 
see). And unsurprisingly, when you 
get to the ‘something must be done’ 
part of the argument, the ‘something’ 
is not to be ‘done’ to those who call 
Jews the Christ-killers, or blame them 
for false flag operations, or reheat 
old prejudices about Jewish bankers. 
No doubt the first two miscreants we 
mentioned will be caught and brought 
to book, and Tom Pope will at least 
be sent on some sort of sensitivity 
course; but the real target is the pro- 
Palestinian movement - particularly 
that part of it that calls for boycott, 
divestment and sanctions against 
Israel. 

The logic that permits this is fuzzy 
at best: the idea is that the increasing 
popularity of the BDS movement 
somehow creates a climate where 
anti-Semitism can thrive, and so it 
is important to strike the problem 
at the root. “Some fear [BDS] has 
legitimised anti-Semitism,” writes 
Camilla Cavendish in a_ typical 
jeremiad in the Financial Times.’ Of 
course, “some fear” that vaccines 
cause autism; indeed, “some fear” 
that a Jewish cabal controls the US 
government. The fears of “some” are 
not reality. The reality of Cavendish’s 
article, meanwhile, is that all of her 
examples of anti-Semitic activity 
that actually involve blaming Jews 
in general for things or rehearsing 
age-old conspiracy theories about 
bankers are plainly the activity of 
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the far right. Those attributed to the 
left invariably involve slanderous 
imputations that criticism of Israel is 
anti-Semitic. To put it bluntly, it is 
not BDS activists who are scrawling 
stars of David around the place, but 
it is, of course, BDS activists about 
whom ‘something must be done’, 
because it is, on average, most likely 
BDS activists who oppose the grubby 
operations of the British foreign office 
and its cravenness before the United 
States. 

Moves to ban local councils from 
adopting BDS policies for their 
pension funds and so on, already 
mooted by Johnson’s government, 
are therefore likely to expand in 
scope. There is already a great deal 
of pressure on universities on this 
point (which are demanded to defend 
the ‘free speech’ of far-right creeps 
and anti-trans feminists by the same 
Tory hypocrites who expect them to 
clamp down on ‘anti-Semites’). We 
should not rule out the possibility 
of leftwing organisations finding 
themselves subject to action under the 
Prevent strategy, in a revival of what 
was fairly normal during the cold war 
in many countries (notably in West 
Germany). 


Why now? 

There are many reasons - local to 
Britain in 2020; international; and 
more distantly world-historical. 

The widest context is worth filling 
in first, purely because the left has 
almost forgotten how to do this kind of 
thinking altogether. Strategic analysis 
now seems to consist in coming up 
with some grand theory of the current 
random protest movements in vogue, 
to be abandoned in the next year’s 
‘perspectives’ document when such 
movements are replaced by others. 

Here we need say no more than 
that capitalism is in its decline; 
and one of the usual features of 
declining modes of production is 
the increasing statisation of social 
life, with concomitant intolerance 
of dissent. The late Roman empire 
was vastly more intolerant than 
the republic, never mind the city 
states of classical Greece. Likewise, 
the absolute monarchies of late 
feudalism, as measured against the 
chaotic societies of the early and high 
Middle Ages - think of the extensive 
counter-subversive apparatus of 
Elizabethan England, for example. 
Social revolution tends to break apart 
these tyrannies; decline produces new 
variants. The pervasive surveillance 
and tendency towards bureaucratic 
speech controls of this century so far 
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Cosy Hampstead, hardly same as Nazi Germany 


are indicators that the process is well 
underway in our day. 

The global situation in the 
immediate present, meanwhile, is one 
of acute danger of war between Iran 
and the United States, along with their 
respective proxies - the state of affairs 
that got poor old Tom Pope into trouble. 
Though the immediate cause of the 
current crisis is a typically Trumpian 
piece of  crisis-manufacture, the 
ground is long prepared for a further 
phase of bloodshed in the region. 
Any such showdown, meanwhile, 1s 
likely to involve Israel, whose ruling 
regime has done its level best to push 
successive US administrations into a 
military confrontation with Tehran 
(the fact that the White House held 
out for so long is the ultimate disproof 
of the ‘Israel lobby’ theory of US 
foreign policy). The delegitimisation 
of anti-Zionism has always ultimately 
been about subservience to US 
policy, but that question is now posed 
very sharply by Donald Trump’s 
adventurism. 

Finally, there are events in our own 
backyard: the end of the Corbyn era in 
the Labour Party, and the opportunity 
to replace him with a ‘safe pair of 
hands’ who will not question foreign 
office doctrine; and simultaneously 
the election of a far-right Tory 
government with a thumping majority, 
in all likelihood adding Britain to the 
list of countries - usually headed by 
Russia, Hungary and so on - on the 
road to ‘illiberal democracy’, and thus 
a sharply more authoritarian policy 
towards leftwing opposition. That so 
often - certainly in the three countries 
just named - such governments appeal 
clearly to anti-Semitic tropes is 
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ironic, but not a contradiction in any 
important way. National chauvinism 
is about aesthetic rather than logical 
coherence, and so it is adequately 
consistent for Viktor Orban (for 
example) to use anti-Semitic election 
propaganda at the same time as 
building a close friendship with Bibi 
Netanyahu. 

Here it is worth emphasising that 
something is going on. The rhetoric 
of the panic-mongers is laughably 
overheated. Cavendish finds, in the 
Hampstead fiasco, “chilling echoes” 
of the Nazi habit of defacing Jewish 
businesses - but conspicuous by 
their absence, in comparison with 
those heady days, are million-strong 
paramilitary forces, a background 
of military humiliation, a state core 
riddled with anti-Semitism, and 
powerful churches also committed 
in practice to persecution of Jews. 
In short, the comparison is absurd. 
Yet there is this echo: fascism is a 
product of determinate historical 
forces, including the aforementioned 
wars, crumbling reactionary elites, 
etc. Likewise, we cannot view as 
purely random noise the resurgence 
of this old reactionary obsession. The 
connection, for example, between the 
present US government and the new 
enthusiasm among the anti-Semitic 
far right in that country is surely 
no accident, even if Trump cannot 
himself be identified with those 
forces. 

It is surely not a stretch to point out 
that the same historical background 
has brought Johnson to power. He 
can still play-act at ‘liberal’ Toryism 
if he must, but the years since 2016 
have been one long air on the dog- 
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whistle for our PM. He knew what he 
was doing; and he must have known 
that, in the foam of the far-right wave 
he sought to ride, there were some 
very unpleasant ideas. Whether there 
will be a truly substantial revival of 
anti-Semitism, whatever Camilla 
Cavendish thinks about it, remains 
to be seen; Muslims provide a more 
timely target for chauvinist prejudice 
on the whole. The point stands: for the 
government to go on about ‘hatred’, to 
appoint an “anti-Semitism tsar” (what 
a beautiful phrase!) in the person of 
the ex-Labour idiot John Mann, while 
riding this wave, is nothing more than 
the most contemptible hypocrisy. 

The left, unfortunately, has 
let them get away with it - so far. 
Leftwing anti-racism has for so long 
been reduced to shrill moralism that 
it has now ceased to exercise any 
discernment between true and false 
anti-racism. We have been on the back 
foot over the bogus anti-Semitism 
scandal from the get-go. The left’s 
other great sin - short-termism - has 
also made problems for us. Within 
Labour, vote-losing arguments about 
Zionism and foreign-office loyalism 
were ignored or dismissed in the 
hope of getting into government on 
a narrowly ‘economic’ programme; 
outside Labour, sects like the Socialist 
Workers Party prioritised getting as 
many people as possible on their anti- 
racist demonstrations, which meant 
ignoring the issue outside of the odd 
article in their papers. Between our 
different opportunisms, we allowed 
the slanders to stand unopposed. 

Above all, we have let the right, the 
bourgeois media and the state core get 
away with redefining anti-Semitism, 
such that all criticism of Zionism is 
effectively under the pre-publication 
censorship of those with an interest 
in the Israeli state’s continued vitality. 
Chief among them, in the end, is not 
Netanyahu - never mind the Jewish 
cabals of anti-Semitic fantasy - but 
the global hegemon, and its esteemed 
commander in chief. With the Middle 
East balanced on a knife edge, this 
could matter an awful lot, very soon 
indeed. 

Whatever the outcome of 
that crisis, a rather less pleasant 
environment for the principled left 
looms in the coming years @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 

1. www.theguardian.com/football/2020/jan/05/ 
tom-pope-john-stones-twitter-jibe-port-vale- 
manchester-city-fa-cup. 

2. www.ft.com/content/e996c394-2bd3-11ea-bc77- 
65e4aa615551. 
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